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“IIL tell you why I’m failing history. | don’t know what 


to remember 


How Ivan Feels 


It's real tough being a pupil in Rus- 
See above Not onlv does poor 
have to keep up th the 


ilso follow a rigic 


current 
ine he must | 


‘ , 
commandments,” or else face 


The commandments” in 
following 

must come to school \ ished 

ind dressed neatly 

ls must rise and stand erect when 
i teacher enters or leaves the classroom 
>The. 
question. No talking without permission 
Pe The 


de the school by 


must obey teachers without 
must show respect for teachers 
bowing to them 
and removing their hats 

They 
room period without either slouching in 


must sit erect during the class 
seats or leaning on their elbows 


must study diligently. and be 


ctual in attendance 
For two days, last month, a class of 
(Conn. ) 
to abide by all of Ivan’s rules, just to see 
what it would be like. After the ordeal 
was over, members of John C. Mulrain’s 
Darien’s Hindley School re- 
ported on the experiment 

Ruth Chapman: “As I see it, the Rus- 


' } ] 
Warien sixth graders decided 


class at 


They keep changing the history books.” 


very well trained in 
but they 


with 


Slan children are 
don't seem 
that 
quick thinking as well as quick acting 
I also think they 


of Communist propaganda. They seem 


the main activities 


ready to cope things take 


are taught quite a bit 


studious and 


to be very ambitious 
hardworking 

Nancy Hepp that a Rus- 
sian child has no trouble at all being 
After two days of being polite ] 
automatically 
a Russian child does this all yea 


without knowing 


“IT am sure 


polite 
did these things almost 
So if 
round, he must do it 
he’s doing i 

Cenami: “We did it so we 


Russians 


Linda 
could learn more about the 
We wouldn't learn half as much as we 
did if we all wrote reports, read out of 
books, telling the class about your sub- 
ject on Russia, and having the teachei 
read to you which is very boring aftet 
awhile.” 

Gup Magnuson: “(Russian pupils) are 
told what they are going to be when 
they grow up. They have tests to see 
what they're fit for, such as if they're 
dumb, they will probably be shipped 
to the mines.” 

All the pupils agreed that they’d like 
similar projects on other countries 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


An irreplaceable friend of youth, of 
American education, and of Scholastic 
Canfield 
distinguished novelist, writer, 
educator, died last month at hei 
home in Arlington, Vermont, aged 79. 

Daughter of a university president 
James H. Canfield, Kansas, Ohio 
State she earned a Ph.D. degree at 
Columbia, studied at the Sorbonne. Be- 
ginning in 1904, she launched a stream 
of novels and short stories noteworthy 
for their and grasp of 
character, including The Squirrel Cage, 
The Bent Twig, Understood Betsy, The 
Brimming Cup, Rough Hewn, The Deep- 
ening Stream, and Seasoned Timber. 
Many of these, and other prose works, 
dealt with facets of education, 
child psychology, family and wel- 
fare problems. Her Vermont Tradition 
summed up her pride in the state where 
her ancestors had settled and she had 
lived for over 40 years, since her mar- 
riage to John R. Fisher. 

Mrs. Fisher did notable national serv- 
ice in France during World War I. For 
25 vears she was a member of the edi- 
torial board of the Book of the Month 
Club. She served as president of the 
American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion, and was the first woman elected 
to the Vermont Board of Education. 

She was a member of the original na- 
tional advisorv board of Scholastic Mag- 


Magazines is gone. Dorothy 
Fisher 


and 


quiet realism 


varied 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 














Discover the U.S.... 


Fly UNITED AIR LINES 
on a low-cost Mainliner Vacation! 


From historic New England to the warm enchantment of Hawaii’s 
shores ... from the rugged beauty of the vast Pacific Northwest to the 
colorful. sun kis ed excitement ot southern ( alifornia oF Las Ve vas 

nothing offers more inspiration to vacation travelers than the U. S. 


Add to this the fa ‘ invwhere you choose is only hours awa\ 
via fast, radar-equipped nited Mainliners®. Round-trip air fare, 


I 
hotel and sight-seeing are included in one “package cost 


For full information and free folders, see your travel agent. Or 


write to the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “Fly 
now — pay later” plan available 


FOR EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE-— 
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azines. At least half a dozen of her 
stories have been reprinted in Senior 
Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade, to- 
gether with numerous original essays, 
letters, plays, and personal reminis- 
censes. For 20 years she served as a 
judge in the annual Scholastic Writing 
Awards, and wrote the foreword to 
Young Voices (1945), our anthology of 
best student writing. She will be re- 
membered with affection by the editors 
of Scholastic as a great American and a 
warmly human personality who never 
failed to respond generously to any call 


for service K.M.G 


Library Act Scores 


The Federal Library Services Act Is 
only three years old, but it has already 
proved a marked success. 

4 report presented at a meeting of 
state librarians in Washington discloses 
that more than 300 rural counties with a 
total population of more than 5,500,000 
are receiving new or improved library 
services under the Federal-state pro 
gram. (Neediest states receive tv/o 
Federal dollars for every one they put 
up; the richest put up two to get one 

Even more impressive than the statis- 
tics were some of the first-hand success 
stories told by the librarians. In Alaska, 
planes and mail boats are serving as 
“bookmobiles” to bring books to areas 
that cannot be reached by auto. Once, 
when a plane dropped its load of books 
in the river, book-hungry persons on the 
shore recovered the package and dried 
the contents so quickly that not a single 
volume was seriously damaged. 

[he Library Services Act is popu 
lar in Congress as well. Last year, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested $3,000,000 
to continue the program. Congress 
doubled the appropriation. 

Meanwhile, a survey made by the 
NEA’s Research Division and the Ame1 
ican Association of School Librarians has 
found that the school library is “now an 
integral part of the American secondan 
school in urban centers.” 

Some of the survey’s findings: 
Secondary school teachers are almost 
unanimous in their belief that learning 
how to use various library resources 
should be a fundamental part of the 
education of all students. 

PA majority of the schools have well- 
organized programs for developing stu- 
dent skills in the use of the library. 

PAlmost three-fourths of the 1,500 
teachers surveyed said they make 
either frequent or occasional class as- 
signments that involve use of the library 
But usage varies greatly with the sub- 
jects. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
English teachers required students to 
use the library to some extent; so did 
95 per cent of the social studies teach- 
ers and 86 per cent of the science 





teachers. But only half of the math 
teachers and about 60 per cent of the 
business education teachers did so. 

PWell over one-third of the teachers 
rated the available library materials in 
their subject areas as fair or poor. Only 
one in five considered them excellent 
ind 39 per cent rated them good. 
Highest ratings were given by English, 
music, art, social studies and science 


teachers 


Truly Ruly 


If a student tells vou that you are mat 
nblem, take it as a compliment. It 

ire “rather attractive.” 
new voc ibulary called “ruly Eng- 
lish” to distinguish it from everyday 
unruly English has been cle vised by 
United States Patent Office engineer, 

Simon N Newman 

lhe reason for “ruly” is that every time 
w idea is submitted for approval, 
government office must check about 
000,000 patents on file to determine 
hether there is already anything like 
the monumental task, the 
modern computer which 

ta on a magnetic tape 
3ut the computer has found, as have 
an language students and others, 
iat English can at times be pretty 
imbiguous. For example Newman un 
ered 30 uses alone for “of” and 43 
‘to.” “Through” had 13 meanings, 
inging from a “relation through mar- 
ige” to “pollen floating through air.” 
Newman’s “ruly” vocabulary—which 
ontains such words as “resilrig” (from 
silience and rigidity)—might not go 
»ver with English scholars, but so fai 
there have been no reported complaints 

from the compute! 


Integration News 


Latest reports on school integration: 
PTwo leading groups of clergymen 
have issued appeals for an end to racial 
egregation in the schools. The appeals, 
vhich were contained in separate state- 
ments, were made by the Roman Cath- 
lic Bishops of the United States and 
the Council of Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Church. The Roman Catholic prel- 
ates called for decisive but prudent 
action by “responsible and sober-minded 
Americans of all religious faiths, in all 
areas of our lands.” The Methodist state- 
ment urged “all our people to accept 
the ruling of the courts in good faith.” 
Residents of Norfolk, Va., went to the 
polls to vote on whether they want the 
city’s secondary schools to reopen on 
an integrated basis. The _ verdict: 
12,340 to 8,712 against reopening the 
schools 

The actual question posed by the ref- 
erendum was: “Shall the Council of 
the City of Norfolk, pursuant to state 








Do you have some 
“WINNERS?” 


Chances are there’s a wealth of writing 
talent in your classroom—poets, fiction 
writers, essayists. It’s up to you to 
kindle the spark in these young people. ¢~ 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
WRITING AWARDS 


are designed... 


@ to encourage all junior and senior high 
school students to write 


@ to provide awards for student writing 
achievement 


@ to give talented young people a chance 
to have their work published 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 1959 RULES BOOKLET 
Closing date for the 1959 Awards, sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., is March 1, 1959 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your free rules booklet for the 1959 Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards. (This booklet contains the rules for both the Senior and 
Junior Divisions.) 


Noame___ 
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Gove to return to 


itrol of th 


ype ned b the city on an 


pe titior 


hools now 
closed to be 
basis as req iired by the 
Federal Court?” Following the vote, Nor 
folk Supt John J. Brewbaker told The 
New York Herald Tribu that if the 


city’s schools were not opened 


integrate d 


soon 
pupils would suffer immediate and in 


ré parable educational harm as well as 


long-range economic disadvantages. 

PRichmond’s two newspapers suddenly 
ibandoned their support of “massive re- 
integration. The publica- 
tions were The News Leader and The 


Times-Dispatch. The new editorial lines 


sistance to 


followed conferences by the papers 


with Virginia Governor J 


Almond Jr. 


editors 
Lindsay 


Clinton H.S. Fund 


4 committee of distinguished Ameri- 
cans—led by Charles P. Taft of Ohio 
ind Governor-elect Edmund Brown of 
California 
money to rebuild bomb-blasted Clinton 

Tenn.) H.S 
apparently by 


has been organized to raise 


The school Was wrecked, 
extremists, during the 
recent integration controversy. 

Among the members of “Americans 
Against Bombs of Bigotry” are Gover- 
nor Luther H. Hodges of North Caro- 
lina, AFL-CIO President George Meany 
the Rev. Billy Graham, Mayor Ben West 
of Nashville, Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, Mavor Richardson Dilworth of 
Philadelphia, and others. 

Contributions may be sent to Clinton 
School House, Clinton, Tenn 


Twain Memorial 


In Hartford, Conn. 
tinguished looking, gray-haired man in 
of wood 


last week, a dis 


overalls glued a loose 


baroque bed Samuel Clemens 


piece 
on the 
brought back from Venice 
the sprawling Victorian house “Mark 
built and lived in for 30 years 
others were at work re-installing Tiffany 


Elsewhere in 
Twain” 


glass windows. 
Che repairmen included a textile man- 
insu 


ufacturer, an architect, and an 


ance executive—all admirers of Samuel 
Their 
ire restoring to Victorian elegance the 
Mark Twain Memorial home. From a 

they rescued and put back in 
place the carved wood mantelpiece the 


Clemens. devotion and dollars 


barn, 


author brought home from Germany. 
The guest room bed occupied by 
Bret Harte, William Dean Howells 
Kipling, and other famous literati, is in 
Victorian furniture 


[Twain owned. 


place. So is much 
identical with that 

Visitors from all over the world and 
ill states come daily, for Twain is prob- 
ably the world’s American 
iuthor. The book shelves are filling with 


other books Twain 


favorite 


first editions and 


owned. Original photographs of the 


author, his wife and three daughters, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
ind others, are displayed. 

Very house in which 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer were 
United 
D.B. 


his neighbor 
swittly, the 


vritten is emerging as one of 
States’ major literary shrines \ 


School Officers Meet 


Che Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, at its annual meeting in Chicago 
last month, unanimously passed 13 res- 
olutions. Among them: 

“Although the Council believes that 
the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act will do much to extend 
American 
those programs of special importance to 


and improve education in 
national defense, it records its concern 
over the dangers of Federal control in- 
herent in this type of piece-meal Fed- 
eral assistance which, through the offer 
of Federal funds, stimulates state and 
local emphasis upon specific school pro- 
grams and thus has the effect of unduly 
influencing state and local educational 
policy.” 

It urged the formulation and adop- 
tion by the Federal government of a 
statement of policy regarding the “long- 
range role” of the Federal government 
in using Federally-collected taxes for 
the support of public education. The 
council called upon the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to initiate the draft- 
ing of such a statement. 

The council backed Federal support 
legislation “of a general type which 
leaves to the states complete freedom 
to determine the educational pur- 
Federal funds should 


poses tor Ww hich 


be used F 


In Brief 


PM.F. Coddington, former Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Centerville, $.D., has 
been elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for South Dakota. 
Re-elected to were M.F. 
Peterson, Superintendent of Public In- 
North Dakota; Rex Putnam, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Adel F. Throckmorton, 
Kansas Superintendent of Instruction. 


new terms 


struction, 


Oregon: and 


PHerman Allen of “Newsweek” maga- 
zine has been elected president of the 
Writers 


Education Association. 


PA one-time South Carolina mill-hand, 
who 27 years ago started a campaign 
to provide needed library books to Ne- 
gro pupils, is among this year’s winners 
of the Lane Bryant Annual Awards. The 
former mill-hand is Rev. W.L. Buffing- 
ton, now president of Paine College in 
Augusta, Ga. His campaign led to estab- 
lishment of seventy “Faith Cabin Li- 
braries” in South Carolina and Georgia. 





SS A BC's of a School Paper 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


\ ANY teachers realize the rich 
values for youngsters in running 

school more often 
t} 


han not who is asked to 
take ove! public ations has had no train- 


newspaper, but 
the teacher 


ing in journalism, and finds the job con- 
Here are 
successful 


Chis need not be so. 


fusing 
some specifications for a 
S¢ hool newspapel 

Why have a school paper? First of 
all it is a comprehensive means of com- 
munication—keeping every part of your 
school in touch with every other. The 
students’ views 


papel also expresses 


through editorials and letters. Occasion- 
illy even the faculty gets in on the act. 
Thirdly, the paper entertains, through 
columns, puzzles, and other features. 


Another 
school paper is to tell the community 


important function of the 
what's going on in your school. For ex- 
you might explain what kind 
of tests are given, and for what reasons. 

Lastly, and in some ways most valu- 
ible of all, your paper provides train- 
ing in many skills 

What 


ypes workers—not 


imple % 


makes a school paper? All 


t only writers— 
team togethe1 

How is a school paper organized? 
This of course depends on how many 
willing youngsters you have available. 
but in general there are two depart- 
ments—business and editorial. 

The business side raises the money 
to pay for production and distribution 
through advertising, subscriptions, and 
promotions such as dances and special 
fund-raising events. This department 
ilso keeps track of all finances. 

If your youngsters are interested in 

Stanley Solomon teaches at Linton 
H. S.. Schenectady, N. Y 


methods of business (like selling), art 
(for ads), photography (for ads), or just 
like to deal with figures, there are in- 
teresting jobs here for them 

The editorial 
fact and opinion through writing, pho- 
tography, and art work. It deals with 
the printers and engravers on the de- 
tails of production. Even if your young 
people just like to design and plan 
things like a bulletin board there is a 
job here for them. (Arranging a news- 
paper page is similar to planning a bul- 


department handles 


letin board for “eye appeal.” 

What are the jobs in the Editorial 
Section? 
®& Reporters—heart of the 
up facts. What’s happening in clubs, 
new faculty members, how your teams 


paper—dig 


are doing, plans for your yearbook this 
year, Getting the 
much persistence, knowing how to get 
along with everyone and knowing how 
to check fact against opinion. 

& Editors—usually the “old pros,” 
most look what re- 
porters bring in. Editors then edit—or 
revise—the stories, much as youngsters 


etc. facts requires 


with 


experience over 


do when they get a composition back 
from their English Editors 
search for complete facts (who, what, 
when, where, why, and how), errors 
in fact (especially spelling of names 
and handling of 
future story. Sometimes the editor sends 
the reporter back for additional infor- 
mation. When the editor finishes copy- 
reading the story, he writes a headline 
for it. The kind of headline he 
number of lines, length of lines and so 
on—is determined by the 
position the editor has assigned to the 
story on his page blueprint—called the 
dummy. 


teacher. 


dates), clues to a 


writes 


Space and 


®& Special editors write features, o1 
stories that call for personal opinion of 
the writer. They may 
or special columns reviewing TV, the 


write editorials 


movies, and books. 


& Photographers are often the be-all 
or end-all of a successful school paper. 
Sometimes they can capture in pictures 
almost all that’s necessary for a 
item. And important if 
you want your pages to look attractive. 


& Artists—especially those 
make linoleum blocks—are 
illustrate draw 
graphs, etc. 

What are the jobs in the Business 
Section? The business manager usually 
has come up through the ranks. He sees 
that all the different jobs in his section 


news 
pictures are 
who can 
needed to 


stories, charts and 


are carried out, and keeps an accurat 
and up-to-date record of all money th 
paper earns and pays out. 

& Advertising chief and staff go out 
in the community and sell advertising 
space in the paper. Ads are best when 
they 
prepared in rough form to be shown to 
Sometimes — the art 


contain photos or art. Ads are 


each merchant. 


teacher can help youngsters design 
good ads. Students also often write the 
“copy ) of each ad 


staff 


issue ol 


wording (or 


& Circulation 
every 


arranges to dis 


youl papel 


distribute 
There are 
but it is important to have a foolproof 


svstem so that only those who pay tor 


manv wavs of doing this 


the paper get it. Circulation also ex 
changes your paper with those of other 
schools. 


& Subscription 
sell your paper. 


staff 
few 100] 
papers are Eithe 
the paper is sold by the term or yea 


and Promotion 
Today 
sold issue-by issue 
or is included under a general “activity 
fee.” But the job of promotion—or al 
ways keeping your paper in the public 
for reader 
at a high level by 
contests (snapshot, election of a queen 
homerooms selling the most subscrip 
tions, etc.) and by constant publicity 
Who “runs” your paper? The editor 
in-chief is the “boss.” He usually meets 


with his page editors once a week (no 


eyve—is necessary interest 


This is maintained 


matter how often or infrequently your 
paper comes out). This editorial board 
determines what stand the paper will 
take on controversial issues like school 
elections, avoids doing anything in bad 
taste, and in general guides what goes 
in the paper and hou 

The faculty adviser is normally pres 
ent to help by friendly criticism of cop 
and layout. Otherwise he should tak 
a “back seat” and let the voung jour 
nalists handle their own paper. Of course 
it is the adviser’s responsibility to guide 
the staff 
experience. But he should try to avoid 
acting like 


away from errors due to in 


rarely is it 
“crack 


Or edi 


a censor. Only 
for the 
down” on some editor for news 


necessary adviser to 
torial copy that opposes school policy 
or is too sensational. If the students 
cannot be brought to see their responsi 
bility by persuasion, it may be nece 
sary to refer the problem to the princi 
pal. 

This is of the school 
paper—different people with diffe 
skills all working together 
unobtrusive guidance of a faculty mem 


ber. 


an aerial view 


under th 





New Materials 








PLANET EARTH 
signed to. stimulate 
Classroom package 
color, 34” x 48” po 
Earth,” “The Oc 
Sun and Earth 
mate.” and Space 
!4-page illustrated 
describing the Vol 
dozen fields; and a Te 
up of suggestions fo 
ments, bac kground 
and the earth scien 
information on 
and material on teachir 
tributed through the 
of Sciences Public 
ington, D. ¢ $9.50 


AUDIO-VISUAI 
The 1959 edition 
Reading Service cata 
published and 
teachers who reque 
tionery. Booklet list 
filmstrips from 
Listings are arrange 
and grade level 
through college. \W 
ing Service 1O78 St 


Brooklyn 13, N. 


NEW I-SPY BOOKS 
books make ke il 


1 
{ 


paper chase. Fre 
are I-SPY Automobhb 

I-SPY My Home 7 

a British school te 
it-yourself educat 

girls 8 to 12 enjo 

world around § thi 
servation. Both ne {S-pa 
January selections of the 
Club. Sing copi 
starter kit, will be 

Write to: National I-SP‘ 
ciation, 33 West 42 

36, N. Y. 


AIDS FOR BULLETIN. 


Cut-out letters desig 
ing attractive bulletin 
able MW black eres 
and white. Sets « 

( apital letters, 

1X” manuscript 
letters. ($1 pei 

by reusable adl 
From Mutual Aids 
hurst Ave., Los 


FILM CATALOGI 
Service of the | 


k 


ig I7 subject rea hilt cata- 
covering such fields as: safety 
n irts and ilt cial sci 
inguage arts, and science Free 


service nit Mf Illinois, Di 


, 
hampaign 


BOOK CATALOGUES—From Ran 
m House $57 Madiso Ave., New 


22—two book lists: S 


Clcte Books 
fol Young Reade rs 6 pages ) ind 
Landmark Books (8 pag Both free 
| n R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th 
St New York 36—Growing Up with 


i guide to 


Science Books (36 pag 
rmational science books: Growing 
Cp with Books 32 pages a list of 
ver 250 juvenile books. Ten cents each 
mm Bowker. Readers’ Choice, 33 West 
12nd St.. New York 36—a italogue of 
OO selected paperbound books for 
ides 4 through 12. Categories in 
mvsteries and fantasies things to 

lence Shakespeare junio} ind 


wr classics. Free 


eA Se) 


" a? 


a? =>) 


Records 
and lapes_ “"= 





THE POETRY OF COLERIDGI 
1@ 12-inch 33 1/3 rpm record, $5.95 
$5.50 to schools. Caedmon Pub 
277 Fifth Ave New York City 


( 


Coleridge fans and ad re! tf Eng 
h actor Sir Ralph Ricl 
lelighted to discovet excellent 
Caedmon rec ding A fine eadei like 
Richardson seems to make even the 


ist difficult poetry nediately 


ison will be 


Ith 
ell gible Hearing por tr 


of the movement t the ma 


me 1s not 


igonizing isiness of me 
vme, and forn Moreover, on¢ 
reminded that poems are written pri 
rily to be he ard rt be sung und 
t for tedious line-bi re lissection 
Richardson begins | eading with 


Kubla Khan,” that strang 


fantasy of a drugge lream; ther 


ind beauti 


Is ( lerid ge ’s chang noods and 
th “This Lime-Tree Bowe1 Mi 
Frost at Mid ht ‘Deje 


Ode and { The An 


better re 
rine. T i 


] 
popula! 











narrative poem. If students heard it 
several times, they would have no 
trouble with its “alien” language, be- 
cause they uuld have a strong initial 
sense of the feeling and meaning of the 

rk Ray BENTLEY 


Books 


THE TEACHING OF ART IN 
SCHOOLS, new and revised edition by 
Evelyn Gibbs. (John de Graff, Neu 
York, 1958, 127 pp., $5) 





A challenging approach to art can 
change a classroom bogged down by 
old-school conformity into one charged 
with industry and enthusiasm. Here, in 
this revised edition, the methods used 
to stimulate “the artist” in children are 
stated in an inte resting and convincing 

Ly 

Miss Gibbs’ ideas, based on many 

irs of teaching xperience, mainly 
concern the danger of stifling children’s 
imaginations through the academic ap- 
proach to self-expression. In stressing 
the importance of mechanically copy 
i the exact appearance of objects, 
through a series of hackneyed formu 
lae, the innate creativity of children’s 

ork is all but destroyed. In place of 
the conventional methods, Miss Gibbs 
believes that “although technically 
crude, children’s pictures have in es- 
sentials the qualities which are appal 
ent in the works of artists,” and that the 
teacher's main concern is to develop 
full freedom of expression. 

The methods suggested for doing 
this would provide many lively art les 
sons through the extensive use of imagi 
native paintings ind techniques ot pat 
tern making lino-« utting and ipplique. 
Each technique is amply illustrated, in 

lor and black and white, with chil 
dren’s work done under Miss Gibbs 
guidance. Nor are the problems of the 
teacher overlooked, for a chaptei 1S 
devoted to the difficulties arising trom 
children’s diversified backgrounds, emo 
tional idjustme nts, and creative levels, 
tlong with problems presented by in 

dequate facilities and equipment. 

[his book should be read by every 
teacher of art, as it presents a vigorous 
method for deve loping the creative 
ibilities of the child 

ELIZABETH MUNK 
East N. Y. Jr. H. S. 





TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


IN THIS ISSUE 
1. News in Review: See the news sec- 
tion, pp. 8-10; also, Newsmakers, p. 7, 
ind Human Interest in the News, p. 11. 
Civics and Citizenship: Good Citi- 
zens, p. 20, and the news section, pp. 
8-1] 
3. World Geography: Unit on Tuni- 
12-15, and the news 
Newsmakers, pp. 7- 


Sla especially pp. 
section, including 


10 
1. World History: Unit on Tunisia, 
14-17, and the news sec- 


Newsmakers, pp. 7- 


espec ially pp 
tion including the 
10 

5. American Issues: Two-page arti- 
cle on the problems faced by American 
railroads today, pp. 18-19. 

6. Science: Historic Breakthroughs 
in Science (Michael Faraday), p. 22. 

7. Guidance: Ask Gay Head and 
How Would You Solve It?, both on p. 
26 

8. Testing Materials: Workbook page 
m the Unit on Tunisia, p. 30. 

9. General Interest: Crossword puz- 
zle, p. 28; other regular features, in- 
cluding sports; reviews of films, radio, 


and TV; etc., begin on p. 32. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


4 biographical sketch of Tunisia’s 
president, Habib Bourguiba, which ties 
in with the Unit on Tunisia, pp. 12-17. 

In this section we also present a bio- 
graphical sketch of Pope John XXIII, 
recently crowned as spiritual leader of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


UNIT: TUNISIA (pp. 12-17) 
Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Tunisia is a North African country 

ibout the size of New York State. Agri- 
culture is the basis of its 
However, less than 15 per cent of the 
land is cultivated because of inadequate 
rainfall. 
2. Illiteracy poverty 
spread in Tunisia. There is little modern 
industry although thousands of Tuni- 
work at traditional handicraft 
trades at home or in small workshops. 
Present government projects aim at im- 
proving standards of living and mod- 
ernizing the country. 
3. A French protectorate since 1881, 
1956. 
Relations between Tunisia and France 
today are strained because of Tunisia’s 
support of the Algerian rebels. 


economy. 


and are wide- 


$1ans 


Tunisia won independence in 


4. President Bourguiba can be de- 
scribed as being pro-West. He is anti- 
Communist and is opposed to Nasser’s 
plans to dominate the Arab world 


Assignments 


1. Pages 12-15: (1) What are the 
major occupations at which Tunisians 
earn a living? (2) Why is less than 15 
per cent of the land cultivated? (3) De- 
scribe the standards of living in Tunisia. 
(4) Summarize projects 
which aim at improving conditions in 
Tunisia. 

2. Pages 7, 16-17: (1) Who is Habib 
Bourguiba? (2) What part did the Ro- 
mans, Arabs, and Turks have in Tuni- 
sia’s history? (3) What improvements 
did France bring to Tunisia? (4) What 
is the cause of the Franco-Algerian dis- 
pute today? How is Tunisia involved? 


government 


TEACHING THE UNIT 
Map Reading 

As a preliminary to discussing the 
Unit, students should first get a map of 
Tunisia. Students can work at their seats 
with the map of Tunisia in this issue of 
World Week. A map of Africa should 
be on the blackboard for general refer- 
ence. Here are some guiding questions: 

1. In what part of Africa is Tunisia 
located? 

2. Between what lines of latitude is 
it located? Longitude? How does this 
compare with the location of the U. S.? 

3. What are your conclusions about 
Tunisia’s climate, using latitude as your 
clue? 

4. Is Tunisia located favorably or un- 
favorably for world trade? Explain. 

5. How much of the Sahara Desert is 
included in Tunisia’s boundaries? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 14-15) 


1. What evidence can you find in the 
pictures to show the influence of France 
on Tunisia’s way of life? 

2. One of the pictures is captioned, 
“East Meets West.” What is the mean 
ing of East? West? How does the pic- 
ture illustrate the caption? 

3. How do the pictures show aspects 
of Tunisia untouched by 
fluence? 

4. Note the picture showing the Tuni- 
sian student. What conclusions can you 
draw from this picture? 


Western in- 


Discussion Lesson (pp. 12-13) 
Motivation 


Have students turn to the cartoon on 
the workbook page. Use the interpreta- 


Tun 1SI1Q > AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


tion of the and further com 


ments by your students as the lead into 


cartoon 


the lesson. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Would 
or did not benefit from French rule? 
2. Poverty, illiteracy, and generally 
low standards of living have 
How 


you sav that Tunisia did 


pe rsisted 
in Tunisia over the years do you 
explain it? 

3. What makes the inc 
average Tunisian so low? 
4. Why little 

try in Tunisia? 


5. Why 


look to atomic energy and solar energy 


ome ot the 


is there modern indus 


does Tunisia’s government 


for the power needs of the country? 


Discussion Lesson (pp. 16-17) 


1. How do you explain the fact that 
France granted independence to both 
Tunisia and Morocco but not to Algeria? 

2. How do you explain Tunisia’s sup 
port of the Algerian rebels? 

3. In what way is Tunisia’s 
tied up with the conflict in Algeria? 

4. What reasons do we have for say 
ing that 
is pro-Western? 


tuture 


lunisia’s President Bourguiba 


Things to Do 


1. Your class cartoonist can be called 
on to tell what he would draw to visu 
alize some theme raised in the Unit or 
in class discussion. 

2. Students could use 


clopedias to report on Moslem customs 


library ency 


and on the Islamic religion 


AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 18-19) 


Many American railroads are in finan 
cial difficulty. Why? The railroads are 
facing stiff competition trom the airlines 
buses, and private autos. ¢ oupled with 
the decline in passenger traffic has been 
the loss of freight traffic to the trucking 
industry. Railroad spokesmen have laid 
further blame on what they call “gov 
ernment favoritism” to competing forms 
of transportation. This appears in vari 
ous forms including lower taxes for com 
peting forms of transport. The article 
concludes with a suggested program for 
railroads to help them in their present 
difficulties. 


Assignment 


1. Why are railroads losing business 
to trucks, autos, planes, and buses? 

2. Explain the charge made by the 
railroads of “government favoritism” to 
their competitors. 





8-T 


3. What 


losing propositior 


make 
roads? 


Discussion Questions 
l. How 


long-distance trip 


many of 
train? auto? (Raised | 

] 
means of travel 


Why? 
2 How do pl 


fares? Dose 


fare rates play im 


railroad 
cision to use 
Explain 

3 What do 
by railroad 
Fed 


shows “favoritism 


mace 


government 


HISTORIC BREAKTHROUGHS 
IN SCIENCE (Michael 
Faraday) (p. 22) 

Michael Farada 

were the genet! 

His 


practical method fon 


tions 


forme! researcl 


energy into electri 


GOOD CITIZENS (p. 


Students at Farmi 
(Long Island, New \¥ 
Safety and Courtesy ¢ 
bers are pledged to 
run into difficulty 


Things to Do 
World Week 


letters describing proje 
vour own students 
school for a worth 


Just send us the facts. \ 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


December 12, 1958 
Unit The World’s Newest Nations 


5. Chana 
(No Issues—Christmas Vacation) 


January 9, 1959 
The World’s Ne 
$. Sudan 


Nations 
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ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 30 
I. Cartoon Reading 
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UNIT ON TUNISIA 


(pages 12-17) 


Tunisia’s President 
Habib Bourguiba 
(See Newsmakers, 
page 7) 
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The world’s first mechanical calculator was born of a teen-ager’s restless ingenuity, three 
centuries ago. To escape the drudgery of adding columns of figures in his father's tax 
office in Rouen, France, brilliant mathematician Blaise Pascal built a calculating machine 
that worked. Today, advanced counterparts of Pascal's invention perform repetitive, time- 
consuming arithmetic tasks in office, plant, laboratory. Freed from the burden of routine 
computation, man has put mathematics to work in a thousand ways, building a richer life, 


exploring the mysteries of the physical world. IBM. 
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HURRY! Contest closes January 17! 


You can wina 


MERCHANT MARINE 
POSTER CONTEST 


ENTER NOW! Your Ideas about the Merchant Marine can win you one of — 


53 BIG PRIZES 


Ist—$500 U.S. Savings Bond 

2nd—$100 U.S. Savings Bond 

3rd—$50 U.S. Savings Bond 

4th—25 prizes of $25 U.S. Savings Bonds 
Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


Just 6 weeks left for you to: 


1) find out all you can about America’s Merchant Marine... 
2) put on your thinking cap, take up your paintbrush, and... 
3) design a winning poster using the slogan “AMERICAN SHIPS SERVE you! 


America’s Merchant Marine is the vast fleet of ships which carry goods and 
supplies to and from all corners of the globe. They are vital to American 
industry. They serve our country in peace and crisis. They serve all the 
peoples of the free world. Ask your teacher to send for a free Merchant 
Marine Information Folger to get more facts you'll need. The address is 
PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, ROOM 3037, GEN 
ERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, p. c. See the Septem 
ber 19 issue of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for more contest details—and be sure 
to study the rules below. 


WINNER’S BONUS: The first prize-winning poster bearing the student’s name 


will be displayed on 25,000 mail trucks across the country during World 
Trade Week in May, 1959. 


BASIC RULES AND ELIGIBILITY 


. All students in grades 9 through 12 enroiled in any public, private or parochial schoo! 
in the United States and its possessions are eligible to compete. Al! entries must be the 
original work of the student. There is no entry fee. 

. Poster size: 11" x 14” desired. However, 22"' x 28’ may be submitted 

. Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the name of the student, home 
eddress, name of school, school grade, and name of the teacher or principal sponsoring 
the entry. There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit 

. Entries must be mailed no later than midnight January 17, 1959. All entries from any 
one schoo! may be mailed in one package—or individually if the teacher or principal 
approves. 

. The American Maritime Industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical alterc 
tions in the first prize winning entry to conform with reproduction requirements 

. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality of idea and execution of theme by o 
——_ board of judges whose decisions will be final. All entries become the property of 
The Maritime Industry to be used as it sees fit, and none wil! be returned 

- Send posters to: Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 


THE AMERICAN MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 











The 34th in a Series of Advertisements 
Presented by New York Life 
to Help Guide Our Children to a Better Future 


Should you seek 
a Career 


in Life Insurance ? 


by CLARENCE J. MYERS, President, 


New York Life Insurance Company 


( As told to MORTON M. HUNT) 


OULD you like to be part of a business 

that has to do with people’s brightest 
hopes and plans? Well, consider one whose 
commodity is the financial security of three- 
quarters of all American families. 


Would you like to have a career in a great, 
far-reaching business? Then how about one 
which directly serves 109 million Americans 
and consists of 1,300 companies with home 
offices in 300 American cities? 


Would you like to share in a business of 
major economic importance to the nation, as 
well? Then look into one which is helping fi- 
nance home building, pipelines, jet passenger 
travel, iron-ore mines, industrial plants and 
public utilities. 


And would you want to work in a business 
which is bustling and progressive—a “‘growth 
industry”? Think, then, about one that uses 
the latest electronic calculators, that offers new 
products hardly imagined a generation ago, 
that has more than doubled its dollar volume 
in the last ten years. 


If these things intrigue you, then the career 
for you may be in the business I’m talking 
about—the life insurance business. It offers 
young people many important opportunities 
in a field that has excitement, scope and high 
purpose. 

Life insurance has had as remarkable and 
vigorous a growth in recent years as almost 
any business you can name. At the beginning 
of the century, life insurance protection on the 
lives of people in the United States totaled less 
than $8 billion; by 1929—the year of the Crash 
—it had soared to $102 billion—and it has 
more than quadrupled since then! A growing 
demand for financial security, an expanding 
population, and a rising standard of living are 
partly responsible. 

But also responsible is the forward-looking 
attitude of our business. More and more com- 
panies insure whole families, whole businesses, 


ArAN 


whole groups of employees—small and large. 
We offer protection not only against the risk 
of death, but against the risk of disability and 
costly expense, due to accident or sickness. 
We furnish the methods by which people can 
provide fér their own retirement income. Today 
there is greater scope and flexibility than ever 
before in meeting individual insurance needs 
—and budgets—by making the best use of 
various kinds of policies now available. Be- 
cause of such developments, last year was the 
best in the history of our business: Americans 
bought new life insurance policies amounting 
to $67 billion of protection, bringing total in- 
surance in force to $458 billion. 


No wonder our companies need “electronic 
brains”—yet more than ever we need good 
human ones, for the electronic calculator only 
reckons; it doesn’t think creatively. In recent 
years, our business has been adding 15 thou- 
sand new employees to its payroll annually, 
and total employment will soon reach half a 
million. 


Still there’s no leveling off in view. The 
American people have never owned so much 
life insurance protection, yet we have hardly 
scratched the surface. Thirty percent of all 
Americans still have no life insurance what- 
ever. Forty percent of those who do have it 
feel that they have too little. And our popula- 
tion continues to expand. 


Even more attractive than the size, impor- 
tance and growth of this business is the special 
feeling, the deep satisfaction life insurance 
people develop about their work. We’re proud 
of what we do for people; I hope it won’t seem 
overly sentimental if I say we feel there is an 
essential goodness about our work. 
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Something of that spirit is reflected in the 
investment side of our business also, as well 
as in our “insurance operations.” Life insur- 
ance plays a dual financial role. On the one 
hand we provide family protection. In so 
doing, however, we becbme responsible for 
investing the funds received from our thrifty 
policy owners, until such time as the promises 
in their policies must be fulfilled. We are very 
mindful of this responsibility, of our duty to 
invest the money conservatively, yet in ways 
that will benefit the entire economy our policy 
owners live in. For example, life insurance 
companies have traditionally been a major 
source of mortgage money to help people buy 
homes of their own. Currently, 3 million 
mortgages have been made by life insurance 
companies, providing about one-quarter of all 
outstanding mortgage money. We take satis- 
faction and pride, then, not only in safeguard- 
ing the future of the American family but in 
helping importantly, in the process, to build 
up America itself. 

If a career in such a business appeals to you, 
you will want to know what kind of income it 
offers. Generally speaking, pay scales are good. 
The beginning college graduate can expect 
about $3,600 to $5,000 to start (agents usually 
start on a combination of salary and commis- 
sions). Advancement is reasonably quick; not 
uncommonly career men earn $10,000 within 
5 to 10 years. For those who grow in useful- 
ness, ‘there is a good deal of room in the 
$15,000 to $25,000 bracket, and a few leaders 
can, as in other fields, earn a 6-figure income. 

But here is a big plus: our employment is 
not materially affected by boom-and-bust cy- 
cles or seasonal slumps. Even under severe 
economic storms, our business rides with a 
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reasonably even keel, for life insurance is the 
investment people usually buy first and hold 
on to longest. From the peak of 1929 to the 
depths of 1933, employment in life insurance 
dropped less than 114 percent. Few industries 
can equal that stability. 


What sort of openings are there in our field? 


Insurance companies help keep the wheels 
of our economy turning by loaning tremen- 
dous sums of money to business and indus- 
ry. To protect policy owners’ interests, in- 
vestment analysts go out into the field and 
collect first-hand facts about firms seeking 
such capital. 


The list, for both men and women, is extremely 
varied. There is a place in life insurance for 
mathematicians, statisticians, accountants, 
agents, sales managers, investment analysts, 
economists, real estate experts, researchers of 
many sorts, personnel managers, doctors, au- 
tomation engineers, lawyers, public relations 
and advertising personnel, methods and pro- 
cedures analysts, clerical people, and so on. 

Where do they all fit in? Let’s take a mo- 
mentary bird’s-eye view of the business as a 
whole. Most people think of life insurance 
principally in terms of selling. But that’s only 
one very important part of it. First, there are 
experts who research and design our “prod- 
uct’”—the many types of protection people 
need in this modern world. Then the policies 
must be sold across the nation. Backing up the 
sales force are the home office and field service 
forces—people who authorize and issue the 
policies applied for, service them and pay ben- 
efits. The funds from premiums must be wisely 
invested to help keep the cost of insurance 
down; that, too, takes a special staff. Finally, 
throughout all parts of this operation are 
many levels of management. 


As a result, there is room within the life in- 
surance field for career people of many kinds 
of talent and personality. Let me give you just 
a few examples. 


Investment analysis will appeal to a logical 
person who enjoys collecting information, 
asking searching questions, and getting to the 
roots of business operation. He studies securi- 
ties, analyzes company reports and makes field 
trips. His findings guide the investment of life 
insurance funds. Many investment analysts 
are graduates of business administration 
schools, but companies will generally take a 
business-minded liberal arts graduate and train 
him for this work. However, if he is the kind 
who likes exciting speculation and lone-wolf 
operations, he won't fit into our picture. We 
make our investments carefully, patiently and 
by collective thinking. 


Related to this is the work of the mortgage 
loan specialist who studies applications, evalu- 
ates properties, and works out loan terms. 
Some seven thousand investment analysts and 
mortgage loan specialists were involved in the 
investment of $17 billion of life insurance funds 
last year—almost twice as much as the federal 
government spent in the peak pre-war year 
(1940). 


The actuary might be called the engineer in 
our business—he designs what we sell, de- 
termines its price and watches its performance. 
He is interested in mortality experience, occu- 
pational hazards, medical progress and every 
other factor that may have a bearing on pre- 
mium rates and policy provisions, and eventu- 
ally on his company’s success. Of course some 
actuarial work is highly technical, but it isn’t 
true—as is often popularly thought—that the 
would-be actuary should be something of a 
mathematical genius. As a matter of fact he 
will find plenty of opportunity to acquire 
special technical knowledge after he enters the 
business. In general the province of the actuary 
is statistics, and what is required of him is the 
habit of meticulous, rigorous thinking. That 
and one other thing: an abiding interest in 
human values. One man I know calls the 
actuary “a sociologist with a slide-rule.”’ There 
are less than 1,800 actuaries in the United 
States and Canada today and the need for 
more is urgent. 


The actuary is the “engineer” of the insur- 
ance business. And while “electronic brains” 
speed the calculations used by him and other 
specialists, human brains must pose the 
questions and creatively apply the answers. 


The agent is the best known of life insurance 
men (there are 196,000 agents and 41,000 
agency managers). In the last 20 years life in- 
surance selling has undergone important 
changes. Much attention is paid to the selec- 
tion of men and women for this career—in- 
cluding, for example, the use of psychological 
tests to screen out those not likely to succeed. 
And a great deal of emphasis is placed on 
company training programs. 

Actually a good agent’s training never stops. 
He strives, first, to become expert in family 
finance; then, to extend his knowledge into 
the field of “business insurance.’ He becomes 
interested in tax law and estate planning. He 
may need to work closely with lawyers, ac- 
countants and trust officers. Naturally, a col- 
lege education is increasingly useful and im- 
portant to the would-be agent. 

Yet neither an education nor technical 
knowledge is a guarantee of success, for the 
agent’s personality is important also. He needs 
a warm heart, as well as a good head. He must 
like to listen to other people’s problems, share 
their dreams and instill in them a feeling of 
confidence in the future—and in himself. And 
along with everything else, he must prefer self- 
employment to a payroll job, for his compen- 
sation will depend on his sales and service to 
his clients, for which he alone is responsible. 
This takes discipline and self-assurance. 

Yet those who are exhilarated by independ- 
ence will like the career. Furthermore, the 
agent can rise as fast as his sales abilities per- 
mit, without waiting for a promotion. Agents 
can pass the $10,000 mark faster than any 
other life insurance careerists; many do so 
within five years and keep going up. 

Other careers in insurance will suit still 
other kinds of people—the extrovert and the 


introvert, the imaginative man and the logical 
one, the restless doer and the patient planner 
All pay solid salaries, and all yield a satisfying 
knowledge of working in a business which 
serves the financial needs of people as no other 
business does. For almost all, a specialized 
education is unnecessary; a general education 
and willingness to learn are enough our 
trade associations offer many specialized life 
insurance courses. 

In fact, what we need most, perhaps, isn’t 
even taught in college—it’s on-the-job man- 
agement skill. Throughout our business, from 
agency offices to home offices and from small 
departments to the largest, there is a serious 
and growing need for additional young men 
and women with genuine managerial ability 
From my conversations with many other life 
insurance executives, I know this to be the 
major personnel problem now facing our 
companies. No matter where you start, if you 
can capture the insurance viewpoint and dem- 
onstrate managerial talent, there is only one 
direction your career in life insurance will lead 
—straight up. 


Then, as you sense more keenly to what 
deep social responsibility you have been led by 
your concern with people and their future, the 
higher will your own future be. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career as a Life Insurance 
Agent is one of a continuing series on career 
opportunities for young men and women, Each 
is available in booklet form and will be sent to 
you on request. You'll also find additional help 
in our free booklet, **Planning for a College 
Education,” Check the booklet you want below, 
and mail the coupon today. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY & FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1958, New York Life Insurance 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Career Dept. 5-21 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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the following—at no obligation. 
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JOIN THE ARMY’S SELECT 
CIRCLE OF KEY PERSONNEL 














CHOOSE YOUR TECHNICAL SCHOOLING BEFORE ENLISTMENT 


For high school graduates only ... a unique Army 


program! Now, by enrolling in the Army Graduate 
Specialist Program, you can choose the exact technical 
schooling you want—and have your choice guaranteed 
before you enlist! Graduate Specialists study and work 
with the select circle of Army specialists who are 
pioneering many of the exciting technological advances 
of our times. That’s why Army Graduate Specialist 
schools can offer you the very finest technical training 
and equipment. That’s why you can get technical 
schooling worth thousands of dollars—at no cost to you! 
Graduate Specialists choose from 107 courses! 
As an Army Graduate Specialist, you'll be able to 
choose from 107 valuable technical courses in such 
fields as guided missiles, medicine, finance, photography, 
communications, electronics...and many more. Here’s 
your chance to get a fine headstart in the field that 
interests you most! 

High school seniors have “Early Choice” option! 
To become a Graduate Specialist, you must pass certain 
qualification and aptitude exams—and be a high school 
graduate. But high school seniors can take advantage 
of a special ‘Early Choice’’ option to choose from the 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE... 


widest range of available Graduate Specialist Courses! 
Under this unusual option, you can apply for the 
Graduate Specialist program during the 60 days prior 
to your graduation . before quotas for the most 
popular courses are filled. If you qualify, your chosen 
course will be reserved for you until you graduate! 
Your course guaranteed BEFORE you enlist... 
without obligation! When you’re accepted as a 
Graduate Specialist, you receive a letter automatically 
enrolling you in the course of your choice . .. when and 
if you decide to enlist. Remember! Both high schooi 
seniors and graduates go through the entire Graduate 
Specialist application procedure without the slightest 
obligation to enlist! That means you get the course 
you want—guaranteed in writing—or you don’t enlist! 
Don’t miss out! Graduate Specialist appointments in 
each course are limited. This week, get all the details 
from your Army recruiter. 





YOUNG WOMEN... As a Graduate Specialist in the Women’s 
Army Corps, you'll have an opportunity to choose from 26 
special training courses! For all the facts, contact your local 
Army recruiter now. 
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Drawn for ‘World Week"’ by Brandel 


President Habib Bourguiba 


MODERATE NATIONALIST 
THOUGH HE STRUGGLED for 


years the French, Habib 
Bourguiba, Tunisia’s president, is the 
most pro-Western Arab leader. 

Fifty-five years ago, Bourguiba was 
born in a small Tunisian fishing vil- 
lage. He attended a French school in 
Tunisia and learned to speak French 
perfectly—better, some say, than his 
native Arabic! 

In 1922, Bourguiba moved to Paris 
to study law. There he made many 
French friends. Among them was a 
pretty schoolteacher, whom he mar- 
ried in 1927. 

Returning to Tunisia, Bourguiba 
threw himself into politics. With a 
group of French-educated Tunisian 
nationalists, he formed the Neo- 
Destour (New Constitution) party. 
Its goal was to win independence 
for Tunisia, but through moderate 


against 


means 

Among the Tunisians, Bourguiba’s 
lynamic speeches won wide support 
for the Neo-Destour party. The 
French became alarmed and jailed 
him in 1934. During the next 22 years 
Bourguiba spent much of his time in 
prison and exile. 

Independence for Tunisia came in 
1956. A joyful Bourguiba declared, 
“This is not victory over France. It is 
victory with France.” 

Under Bourguiba’s guidance, Tu- 
nisia drew up a new constitution. The 
bey (ruler) was deposed and the 
country became a republic. Bour- 
guiba was elected its first president. 

\ firm believer in cooperation with 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 28. 


the West, Bourguiba has publicly 
quarreled with President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic (Egypt 
and Syria). Bourguiba objects strong- 
ly to Nasser’s anti-Western policy and 
rejects Nasser’s claim to speak for all 
the Arabs. 

Intensely democratic, Bourguiba 
moves freely among the Tunisian 
people, listening to their problems 
and complaints. He also loves to joke 
with them. In a crowd he may lift 
the veil of a Tunisian woman and 
tell her that in these modern days 
she should show that “lovely face.” 


SUPREME PONTIFF 
LAST MONTH a huge crowd 


surged into St. Peter’s Square in 
Rome to watch one of the oldest 
ceremonies in Christendom. A triple 
crown, flashing with jewels, was 
placed on the head of Angelo Giu- 
seppe Cardinal Roncalli. Thus a new 
pope was crowned—Pope John 
XXIII, spiritual leader of 484 million 
Roman Catholics. 

Cardinal Roncalli, patriarch of 
Venice since 1953, was elected the 
262nd Pope by the 53 members of 
the College of Cardinals. They met 
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in secret conclave in the Sistine 
Chapel at the Vatican. 

At 77, Pope John is in robust 
health. He walks with the bounce of 
a young man and eats heartily. 

Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli 
born in the small village of Sotto il 
Monte in northern Italy, the eldest 
son of a poor farm worker. Early in 
life Roncalli decided to study hard 
and become a priest. He was ordained 
at the age of 23. 

When World War I broke out, 
Roncalli joined the army. For four 
long years he served in the medical 
corps and as a front-line chaplain. 

After the war Roncalli became a 
church diplomat. First as a bishop, 
then as a cardinal, he represented 
the Vatican in France, Greece, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey. Today he speaks 
eight languages three 
others, including English. 

Pope John is known as a warm and 
friendly man. At his first press con- 
ference he talked informally, with- 
out notes, and laughed and joked 
with the reporters. Then, at the end 
of the conference, he said, “Now I'll 
give you a little blessing, if you want 
it. And you may extend it to all those 
whom you keep in your heart.” 


was 


and reads 


Wide World photo 


PAPAL PLEA: Pope John XXIill blesses his followers after his coronation in Rome. 
His first official speech as Pope was a fervent plea for peace throughout the world. 
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Berlin: East vs. West—Again 


The Soviet Union launched a 
new “cold war” crisis to throw the 
West off balance—this time over the 
divided city of Berlin. 

Since the end of World War II in 
1945, Berlin—former capital of Ger- 
many—has been occupied by troops 
of the four victorious Allied powers 
the U.S., Britain, France, and _ the 
Soviet Union. 

Each of these 
ruled a sector of Berlin. The 
ruled by the three Western powers- 
jointly called West Berlin—have been 
an “island of freedom” behind the Iron 
Curtain—since the city is located 
within Communist East Germany. At 
present, 10,000 U.S., British, and 
French troops occupy West Berlin 

In mid-November, the Soviet 
Union said it planned to pull its 
forces out of East Berlin and turn 
over control of its sector to the East 
German Communist puppet govern- 
ment. The Soviets challenged the 
Western powers to pull out of West 
Berlin and similarly turn control over 
to East Germany. 

The West's reply: We stay in Berlin. 

Commented Willy Brandt, mayor, 
West Berlin: “We thankful 
from the bottom of our hearts that 
the free world is behind free West 
Berlin. It belongs to the free West.” 
What's Behind It. At the end of 
World War II, the U-S., Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union divided 
Germany into four occupation zones. 

The “Big Four” made their German 
headquarters in Berlin, located deep 
inside the Soviet zone of Germany. 
Russia promised to let the Western 


four nations has 


sectors 


can be 


Allies pass through the Soviet zone 


to bring food, medicine, and supplies 
into West Berlin. Certain highways, 
railroads, and canals were opened as 
supply routes. There were also three 
20-mile-wide air lanes. 

In 1948 Russia suddenly blocked 
all the overland routes. The Russian 
aim: to squeeze the U.S., Britain, and 
France out of West Berlin—by starv 


ing West Berlin into submission. The 
idea was to show the Germans—and 
the world—that Russia was stronger 
than the Western Allies. 

The Allies refused to budge. They 
launched a huge “air lift” program. 
Flying night and day from June, 
1948, to October, 1949, Allied planes 
brought nearly 2,400,000 tons of sup- 


plies into West Berlin. The Russians 
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gave in and reopened all the routes. 

Goal of the Western Allies was to 
let the Germans set up their own 
democratic government through free 
elections in all zones. Russia refused 
to cooperate. It knew the East Ger- 
mans, as well as the West Germans, 
would vote against communism. So 
Germany remained divided. 

The Western Allies, however, 
united their three occupation zones 
in West Germany. In 1949 they per- 
mitted West Germans to draw up a 
constitution for their own free na- 





Venezuelan President Quits Job In Order to Seek It 


UPI 


Interim President Sanabria (wearing sash) watches Adm. Larrazabal resign presidency. 


As oil-rich Venezuela prepared 
for its first free elections in 11 
years—to be held Dec. 7—Admiral 
Wolfgang Larrazabal resigned as 
president of the governing junta. 

His reason: to devote himself full- 
time to campaigning for election as 
the constitutional president. He says 
he did not want other candidates ac- 
cusing him of using his position to 
advance his election chances. 

Admiral Larrazabal, 47, has been 
chief of the five-man junta which 


took office last January, following 
the overthrow of dictator Jiménez. 

Larrazabal is the candidate of the 
Republican Democratic Union, and 
also has the support of Venezuela’s 
Communist party. His opponents: 
Romulo Betancourt (Democratic Ac- 
tion party) and Rafael Caldera (Chris- 
tian Socialists). 

Venezuela’s Communist vote is es- 
timated at about 150,000 of a total 
electorate of 2,500,000. In a close 
election, this vote could be decisive. 





tion—the German Federal Republic. 
Later that year the Soviets set up a 
Red puppet regime in East Germany. 

The Western Allies (and West Ger- 
many, too) have refused to recognize 
the East German Communist regime. 
They fear that recognition would 
make the puppet government perma- 
nent and thus destroy all chances for 
the reunification of a democratic 
Germany on basis of free elections. 

But now a new problem has been 
tossed in the West's lap—by Russia's 
saying it will turn over its rights in 
Germany and in Berlin to the East 
German Communist government. 
The Soviets also say they plan to 
transfer to the East German govern- 
ment control of all supply routes 
connecting West Berlin with West 
Germany. Up to now, Soviet officials 
have controlled Western military 
traffic through East Germany. 

The Soviet aim, according to most 
observers, is to gain Western diplo- 
matic recognition for the Soviet’s 
East German puppets. How? By 
forcing the West to submit to East 
German traffic control. 

If and when East German police 
are put in charge of Western military 
trafic through East Germany, the 
West could adopt one of the follow- 
ing three courses of action: 

P(1) It could ignore East German 
traffic checkpoints and try to drive 
through without stopping. If the East 
Germans put up barriers, it could 
ram through with tanks and guns. 
»(2) It could ship supplies into Ber- 
lin by air. The famous 1948 airlift 
successfully broke the Soviet’s ten- 
month-long Berlin blockade. 

»(3) The West could yield to control 
by East German policemen, but treat 
them as Soviet “agents.” This would 
get around diplomatic recognition. 

Observers believe one reason the 
Soviets want to drive the West out 
of Berlin is to stop the flood of ref- 
ugees that stream daily into West 
Berlin from East Germany. Three 
million persons have fled East Ger- 
many since 1945—nearly 1,500,000 
since 1954! Many are skilled techni- 
cians badly needed by the Reds. 

Loss of West Bertin would not 
only mean abandoning 2,200,000 
West Berliners to the Reds. It would 
also be a tremendous blow to the 
free world’s prestige—since the West 
has repeatedly proclaimed its deter- 
mination to stay in West Berlin. 

(See unit on Germany in our Octo- 
ber 31 issue.) 
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Mid-East Cauldron Still Boils 


Unexpected events brought new 
tensions to the jittery Mid-East. 

Nations involved in these events: 
PSudan: General Ibrahim Abboud, 
head of the country’s armed forces, 
seized control of the government 
November 17. The bloodless coup 
toppled the pro-Western cabinet of 
Premier Abdullah Khalil. A state of 
emergency was declared and the 
constitution was suspended. 

Would Gen. Abboud’s regime re- 
main friendly to the West? As we 
went to press, there was no clear 
answer—although many observers 
thought it would. 

In fact, some observers believed 
the coup had the blessing of Khalil 
himself. It was said he feared Sudan's 
government might be taken over by 
the National Unionist party. This 
party is favorable to Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, president of the United 
Arab Republic (Egypt-Syria), Sudan’s 
neighbor to the north. Sudan and the 
U.A.R. have been feuding over their 
respective share of the Nile River 
(which flows through both Sudan and 
Egypt). (Unit on Sudan, Jan. 9.) 
Jordan: King Hussein of Jordan 
charged that fighter planes of the 
United Arab Republic tried to shoot 


down the plane in which he was fly- 
ing to a European vacation. The at- 
tack occurred Novémber 10 over 
Syria (which is part of the U.A.R.). 
The royal Jordanian plane flew back 
to Amman, capital of Jordan, and 
King Hussein promptly cancelled his 
vacation. Hussein called on the 
United Nations Security Council to 
take up the matter. 

The United Arab Republic denied 
it had attacked Hussein’s plane. A 
spokesman in Cairo said one of its 
patrol planes had “escorted a plane 
back to the Jordan border” after it 
had refused to identify itself while 
over Syrian territory. 

About a week later, Jordan, with 
out explanation, withdrew its com- 
plaint in the U.N. In the meantime, 
observers reported that Hussein’s 
popularity in Jordan had risen since 
the plane incident. 

PLebanon: As we went to press, the 
United Nations started to withdraw 
the U.N. Observation Group in Leb- 
anon (UNOGIL). This group was 
sent to Lebanon as a result of a U.N. 
Security Council resolution of June 
1l—to check on alleged infiltration 
of men and arms from neighboring 


Syria. The infiltrators were said 
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to have aided Lebanese anti-Govern- 
ment rebels. 

The U.N. said it was convinced the 
Lebanese Government had regained 
full control of its territory and that 
no infiltration was now going on. 
PIraq: Former Foreign Minister 
Fadhil Jamali, charged with treason 
by Iraq’s revolutionary government 
was convicted and sentenced to 
death (see news photo, Oct. 17 issue 


Tribe Hits “Warpath” 


The Tuscarora Indians went on 
the “warpath” in upstate New York 
near the Canadian border. 

The tribe was out for wampum— 
via the U.S. court system. Reason: 
the New York State Power Authority 
wanted to flood one fifth of the Tus 
carora’s reservation for a new reser- 
voir. The proposed reservoir would 
be part of one of the world’s largest 
power projects—provided for by a 
U.S.-Canadian treaty of 1950. 

The authority got condemnation 
papers from the state to tear down 
37 Indian homes to make way for 
the reservoir. Bulldozers moved in 
ready to go to work. The Indians 
protested. 

The authority offered to pay $1,100 
an acre for the 1,383 acres it said it 
needed. It also offered to pay all 
moving expenses and to improve the 
rest of the 6,249-acre reservation. 

The Tuscarora said no 


A few sug- 
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gested that the tribe powwow for 
more money. Others insisted on keep- 
ing the white man’s foot completely 
off the reservation. The tribe finally 
decided to take the matter to court. 

The Tuscarora won the first skir- 
mish. The U.S, Court of Appeals ruled 
that, under Federal law, no Indian 
land could be condemned for public 
use except with permission of the 
United States Government. The 
court ordered the Federal Power 
Commission (FPC) to investigate the 
tribe’s claims. 
>What’s Behind It: In 1924, the Tus- 
carora moved from North Carolina 
to their present reservation in up- 
state New York (near the Canadian 
border). About 520 Tuscarora now 
live on the reservation. 

The tribe consists of six clans. 
Each clan has a chief (sachem) and 
six vice-chiefs (assistant sachems ). 

Women play the major role in trib- 
al politics. The women of each clan 
select the sachems and _ assistant 
sachems. Then the winners must be 
approved by the oldest woman in 
each clan. Only then is the winning 
ticket submitted to the council of 
clan chiefs. They usually accept it. 

The Tuscarora are thoroughly 


Americanized.” For example, Black 
Cloud, chief of the Tribe of Tuscarora 

otherwise known as Elton Greene 

is a former stage actor, farmer, car- 
penter, and Baptist preacher (most 
Tuscarora are Baptists). 





Wide World 


YOUNG RECORD-HOLDERS—Paula Cohen may be starry-eyed, but not over movie 
stars! She’s first student in annals of University of California at Los Angeles to 
achieve Master of Arts degree in astronomy. By day she plots satellite orbits 
for an aircraft firm, by night studies at UCLA—in addition to her normal chores 


as housewife. At Princeton, N.J., physics major Richard Chappell, 20, 


is young- 


est member in history of Explorers’ Club, worldwide club of about 1,000 explor- 
ers. He spent year in Antarctic with IGY team as representative of U.S. Boy Scouts. 





Today the Tuscarora smear on war 
paint, don headdresses, or smoke 
peacepipes only for photographers. 
TV and the telephone have taken 
over where the smoke signal left off. 

As the New York State Power Au- 
thority has learned, however, the 
clan chiefs can read a legal brief just 
as well as their ancestors read a 
smoke signal. 


IN BRIEF 


They Also Served. The U.S. Air Force 
will “retire” 280,000 civilian members 
of its Ground Observer Corps on Janu- 
ary 31, 1959. The Distant Early Warn 
ing radar network (the DEW Line) has 
made the “plane spotters” obsolete. 

The “spotters” program was set up 
nine ago on a round-the-clock 
Volunteers manned 16,000 ob- 
servation posts from coast to coast, 
trained to spot any sneak air attack. The 
Air Force praised the G.O.C. as “the 
greatest civilian peacetime volunteer or- 
ganization in the history of our coun- 
try.” 

Draft Call Cut. The Defense Depart- 
ment has trimmed the size of its draft 
call for January to 9,000 recruits—2,000 
less than its usual “call” in recent 
months. The cut came as the U.S. be- 
gan to trim back the size of our Armed 
Forces to about 2,525,000 men. 

A Mouthful for Posterity. The village 
of Pontedassio, in northern Italy, has 
become the site of Italy’s newest mu- 
seum—a Spaghetti Museum. The mu- 
seum contains poems about spaghetti, 
paintings and etchings of spaghetti, and 
copies of government decrees about 
spaghetti standards. 

A few Italian faces dropped at open- 
ing ceremonies when it was revealed 
that spaghetti is really a Chinese dish! 
Marco Polo found it on his travels 700 
years ago and brought it back to Italy. 


years 
basis. 


Stories in a Sentence 
PRome: Pope John XXIII broke a 372- 


year tradition by raising the total num- 
ber of members of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals to 75 (from 70)—including 
two new American Cardinals: Archbish- 
ops John F. O’Hara of Philadelphia and 
Richard J. Cushing of Boston. 


PUNESCO: Dr. Vittorino Veronese, 
noted Italian anti-Communist, won elec- 
tion as new chief of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO)—despite a last- 
ditch Soviet move to block his election. 


>United Nations: President Eisenhower 
declared December 10 as U.N. Human 
Rights Day, to honor the tenth anniver- 
sary to the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 
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PARLEZ-VOUS? Ever hear of a magazine that talks? 
Well, listen to Sonorama, a new type of periodical pub- 
lished monthly in Paris. At $1.20 per issue, Sonorama 
offers photos and stories, plus—six phonograph records, 
made of flexible, translucent plastic. The entire maga- 
zine can be folded back on its plastic hinges and slipped 
on a turntable spindle through a ready-made hole at its 
In the first issue, Sonorama featured recordings 
of a speech by General Charles de Gaulle, excerpts from 
French hit tunes, and a taped interview with—who else? 
Brigitte Bardot! 


center 


FELINES OUT FRONT: During the past 20 years, the 
cat has quietly crept up the list of America’s favorite 
pets—from twelfth place to the number two spot. Today 
the cat is-second in popularity only to the dog. The 
American Feline Society explains it this way: Cats are 
quiet, gentle, clean—just perfect pets. And besides, you 
don’t have to walk a cat at night! 


THE PRICE IS RIGHT: In 1776 King George III (re- 
member him?) wrote a letter to Admiral Howe, then 
commander-in-chief of all British forces in North Amer- 
ica. In it, the King ordered the Admiral to seek peace 
talks with the American “rebels.” But General George 
Washington spurned the bid. For 182 years the letter 
remained in the possession of a titled English family. 
Recently, this historic document was put up for sale at 
a public auction in London. It was sold to the highest 
bidder—for $2,800! 


WORDS OF WISDOM: Clyde Beatty, the famed wild- 


animal trainer, was asked last month by a reporter, 
‘How does one become an expert lion tamer?” The re- 
ply, “Never get too close to the lion!” 


teen 


UPI photo 
SOVIET SIP SESSION: These three comely Misses from 
Moscow are enjoying their first American ice cream sodas. 
They are members of the Beryozka Russian Folk Ballet, now 
on a cross-country tour of the United States. But even more 
refreshing than the ice cream sodas (though they won't dare 
say it!) is the wonderful, exciting taste of American freedom. 
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CHUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS. . - 
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Singer Sewing Machine Co 


TWO OF A KIND? No, pretty Lynda Harper, 17, of 
Bellaire, Texas, is just checking with her mirror. Lynda 
still can’t believe that she is the winner of the 1958 
Teen-age Dressmaking Contest, sponsored by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. (She is shown above mod- 
eling her prize-winning tweed suit.) Lynda is a senior 
at Bellaire High where she is active in half 
school clubs—including the Future Teachers Association. 
To win the Singer contest, Lynda had to compete against 
50,000 other teen girls from the U. S., Canada, and 
Hawaii. When she was awarded the $1,000 grand prize, 
Lynda exclaimed, “Now I can go to the University of 
Texas—my dream!” 


dozen 


POPULARITY POLL: During the Brussels World's 
Fair six U. S. voting machines were put on display at 
the American pavilion. Visitors were invited to try them 
out by voting for their favorite Americans, 
dead. More than 200,000 “votes” were cast, and recently 
the results were announced. Favorite American States 
man: Abraham Lincoln—42,350 votes; Benjamin Frank 
lin—25,193; George Washington—23,000. Favorite Amer 
ican Author: Ernest Hemingway—38,822; Mark Twain 
—21,310. Favorite Movie Actress: Kim Novak—32,787 
Marilyn Monroe—16,282. Favorite Musician: Louis Arm 
strong—45,674; Benny Goodman—28,745. Most Impor 
tant Immigrant to the U. S.: Albert Einstein 19.639 
Thomas Mann—17,548. Ballots also were cast for Favor 
ite American City. The winner—New York 


living o1 


ENDQUOTE: “The difficult part in an argument is not 
to defend one’s opinion, but rather to know it.”—Andr 
Maurois, noted. French author. 





Between the Sea 
and the Sahara 


Tunisia, a small North African nation, plans to raise 


its standard of living by irrigation and industrial development 


“@yUR COUNTRY,” an official 

Tunisian publication proclaims 

“is a hospitable land. It is a meeting 
place of East and West.” 

Everyone who visits Tunisia im 

mediately becomes aware of this 
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fact. In Tunis, the capital, there are 
and crowded bazaars where 
one can buy embroidered slippers, 
hand-woven carpets, or silver dishes. 
[hese are products of craftsmen 
whose skills are founded on centuries 
of tradition. 

Minarets and mosques rise above 
narrow crowded alleys. But close by 
are wide modern avenues, laid out 
by the French during the 75 years 
that they ruled Tunisia. Here Tunisi- 
ans and Europeans work side by side 
in, banks, the stock exchange, and 
government departments. 

In the well-run Institute of Statis- 
tics, a government bureau, figures 
have been collected that give a pic- 
ture of Tunisia’s people. There are 
3,782,000 Tunisians and the great 
majority of them are Arabs and 
Berbers. Both Arabs and Berbers are 
Moslems. About two thirds of the 
Tunisians make their living by farm- 
ing. Tunis, the capital, with 410,000 
inhabitants, is by far the largest city. 

About 250,000 Europeans—mainly 
French and Italians—live in Tunisia. 
Many of them are business and pro- 
fessional people. Others own large 
farms. 

Tunisia is a North African country 
that faces Italy across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. About the size of New 
York State, Tunisia is a land of moun- 
tains, fertile plains, and desert. The 
mountainous region is in the north, 
while the south includes a portion 
of the Sahara. 

The climate of Tunisia has been 
called similar to California’s. Sunny 
weather averages 300 days a year. 
But almost every Tunisian would be 
glad to trade a few days of sunshine 
for a few inches of rain. For most of 


busy 


Tunisia is arid. Rainfall is greatest in 
the north, and the further south one 
goes the less the rainfall is. Largely 
because of low rainfall, less than 15 
per cent of the land is cultivated. 

Agriculture is the basis of Tunisia’s 
economy. Grains, olives, grapes, and 
citrus fruits are grown. Along the 
eastern coast, olive groves stretch for 
mile after mile. In all, Tunisia boasts 
some 27,000,000 olive trees. Large 
numbers of sheep and goats are also 
raised. 

Considerable mineral wealth exists 
in Tunisia. Phosphates, iron ore, 
lead, and zinc are the most impor- 
tant minerals. 

There is little modern industry, 
but many thousands of Tunisians 
make their living as handicraft work- 
ers. In their homes or in small work- 
shops, they produce such items as 
clothing, rugs, pottery, and leather 
goods. 

Tunisia’s main exports are minerals 
(phosphates and iron ore are the 
most important), and agricultural 
products—wheat, olive oil, and citrus 
fruits. In exchange it imports oil, 
sugar, textiles, machinery, and motor 
vehicles. More than half of Tunisia’s 
trade is with France. 

Poverty is widespread in Tunisia. 
The vast majority of the people live 
on incomes between $45 and $60 a 
year per person. But Tunisia plans to 
raise the standard of living. Its plans 
are centered around power, irriga- 
tion, education, and industrial devel 
opment. 

Tunisia aims to increase its output 
of power. As it has no oil or coal, 
and little water power, it is investi- 
gating atomic energy and solar en- 
ergy. It proposes to produce elec- 
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tricity by these means and to use the 
power for the development of the 


country 

Increased irrigation, especially in 
the central and the southern parts of 
the country, would make great strides 
in farm production possible. 

An increase in education is also 
planned. The goal is to wipe out 
illiteracy—now widespread—and to 
train many technicians. 

The blueprint for the future in- 
cludes the building of new factories. 
These would provide jobs for Tu- 
nisia’s growing population. 

Independent of French rule since 
1956, Tunisia has already brought 
about important changes in its way 
of life. Polygamy has been outlawed 

it is no longer legal for a man to 
marry more than one wife. This is a 
revolutionary step for a Moslem 
country, for Moslem law allows a 


The Veiled Truth 


Screen Traveler photo from Genre 


IN THE BAZAARS: Crowded together on both sides of narrow lanes in the old 
part of Tunis are small stores whose merchandise has hardly changed in centuries 


man to have as many as four wives. 

Most marriages in Tunisia are still 
celebrated in the traditional manner. 
After the ceremony two separate 
bands, one made up of women and 
the other of men, play to the guests. 
And the women and the men stage 
separate dances. 

But such customs have died out 


MEDIEVAL CUSTOMS 


“SARE MUST MODERNIZE our 

country” is the faith of all am- 
bitious young Tunisians, “We need 
more teachers, more engineers, more 
doctors,” they will tell you. 

Fatima, a young Tunisian girl, 
dreamed of becoming a doctor. She 
studied hard and graduated from high 
school at the top of her class. 

When Fatima’s father congratulated 
her, she promptly asked for permis- 
sion to go to medical school in Paris. 
The old gentleman was deeply 
shocked. “What is the youth of Tu- 
nisia coming to?” he wailed. “When 
I was a young man, no respectable girl 
would ever have thought of leaving 
the house without a veil. Far less 





would she have wanted to go abroad 
to study.” 

“But father,” Fatima objected, 
“veils are medieval. And it is well 
known that the best doctors in Tunisia 
studied in Paris.” 

Day after day, Fatima hammered 
away at her father, and eventually he 
had to give in. When she left for Paris 
she promised her father to write often. 

At first her letters were full of en- 
thusiasm for the hospital, her teachers, 
and her fellow students. 


among the Tunisians who are leading 
their country’s modernization. They 
have been deeply influenced by th 
French adopted 
Western ways. Their hope is that 
Tunisia, though small, will be able 
to play a big part in drawing the 
West and the East closer togethe1 
(see “Troubled Tunisia,” pp. 16-17 


and have many 


“Here,” Fatima wrote, “every day 
no, every hour—I find out something 
new. How much there is to learn! How 
exciting it all is!” 

But a few months later she began 
to look at France somewhat more crit- 
ically. “I was amazed to find,” she 
wrote, “that superstitions still flourish 
among the French. Would you believe 
it, when a girl is married here she 
covers her face with a veil. Could any 
thing be more medieval?” 

—Oxiver BEL! 








Roger Coster photo from Monkmeyer 
FRENCH INFLUENCE: In Tunis, the capital, some Sidewalk cafes are popular but are patronized by 
French customs have been adopted by Tunisians. men only, for tradition bars women customers. 
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Minarets and 
Modern Moslems 


Contact with the West has brought great 
changes to Tunisia, but tradition remains strong 


throughout this newly independent land 





Fritz Henle photo from Monkmeyer 
EAST MEETS WEST: A minaret towers above a sta- 
tion where white-robed Arabs wait for a train. 
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Roger Coster photo from Monkmeyer 
HIDDEN FACES: Many Moslem women still wear 
the traditional veil when they leave their homes. 





Scree Tra er photo from Gendrea 
NATIONAL PASTIME: Lengthy bargaining in the bazaars is an 
ancient Tunisian custom. Both buyer and seller enjoy the process 





Tunisian Embassy photo 
STUDENT: At a well-equipped college in Tunis, 
young Tunisians receive engineering training. 





YOUTH AND AGE. Wearing her marriage dress, a modern, unveiled 
Tunisian girl receives her grandfather's blessing on her wedding day. 








Wide World photo 


WINNING INDEPENDENCE: French rule in Tunisia was ended 


by an agreement signed in Paris on March 20, 1956. 


Hubmann photo from Black Star 


CELEBRATING INDEPENDENCE: The first anniversary of 
Tunisia’s freedom was marked by jubilant demonstrations. 


Troubled Tunisia 


After 75 years of French rule, this newly independent Arab nation 


strives to retain ties with both France and the Arab world 


UNISIA has been the scene of a long historic drama. 

Act Three in this drama took place recently, in 
March 1956, when Tunisia won its independence from 
French rule. 

But Act One goes back to the days of the Romans 
Carthage, a city in what is now Tunisia, was then the 
center of an empire that battled with Rome for more 
than a hundred years. In the end, Carthage lost. It was 
destroyed by the Romans in 146 B.C 

Under its new masters, Tunisia became the “granary 
of Rome.” Carthage was rebuilt and became “after 
Rome the busiest city of the West.’ 

When the Roman Empire collapsed, Vandals from 
far-off Central Europe invaded and conquered Tunisia 

The next 1,300 years of Tunisia’s history may be sum- 
marized in two paragraphs 

1. In the seventh century A.D., Arab armies streamed 
into Tunisia from the east. The country became part of 
the Arab Empire and its inhabitants were converted to 
the Arabs’ new religion—Islam 

2. In 1574, Tunisia was conquered by the Turks. For 
some three centuries thereafter it formed part of the 
Ottoman (Turkish) Empire 
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During the 19th century the Ottoman Empire was 
decaying and the beys (rulers) of Tunisia were, in 
fact, independent. But extravagant beys squandered the 
country’s resources, and, consequently, in 1869 Tunisia 
went bankrupt. 

A few years later Act Two of Tunisia’s story began. 
In 1881 it came under French control. The country was 
made a “protectorate” and the bey became a puppet 
ruler. 

Under the French, Tunisia was developed as a source 
of raw materials for France. Colonists from France 
settled on most of the fertile land. 

The Tunisian people also benefited. Schools, hos- 
pitals, ports, roads, and railroads were built. Soil and 
water conservation projects were introduced. 

As the country advanced, Tunisians became more and 
more dissatisfied with French rule. During the 1920's 
a moderate nationalist group, the Destour (Constitu- 
tion) party began to ask for independence. Later, this 
movement was displaced by the more vigorous Neo- 
Destour (New Constitution) party. Its head was Habib 
Bourguiba (see Newsmakers on page 7). 

World War II interrupted Tunisia’s struggle for in- 
dependence. The country was occupied by the Ger- 
mans. Tunisia became a battleground where British and 
American forces attacked the Germans. In 1943 the 
German forces in Tunisia surrendered. 

After World War II, Tunisian demands for inde- 
pendence mounted. But French settlers in Tunisia urged 
France to keep control of the territory. Caught between 
these two pressures, the French government wavered. 














Tunisians were given a greater share in the government 
of Tunisia, but nationalists were thrown into prison. 

As a result, violence flared throughout the country. 
lunisians staged riots and bombings. The French made 
more arrests. The toll of killed and wounded mounted. 

In 1954, the French government moved to end the 
bitter struggle. Negotiations were begun with Tunisian 
nationalist leaders. A year later, Tunisia was granted 
home rule, while the French kept control of defense 
ind foreign policy. 

But the Tunisian nationalists were not content with 
anything less than complete independence. In March, 
1956, this was achieved. After 75 years, French rule 
had come to an end. 

A Constituent Assembly was promptly elected to 
draft a constitution for Tunisia. It turned Tunisia into 
a republic, deposed the bey in 1957, and elected Habib 
Bourguiba president. 

President Bourguiba is a firm believer in cooperation 
between Tunisia and the West. But Tunisia’s relations 
with France have in recent months become strained. 
Next door to Tunisia is Algeria where the French are 
fighting a rebellion led by Arab nationalists. As an Arab 
nation, Tunisia is supporting the Algerian rebels. It has 
allowed them to set up bases in Tunisia. 

This has angered the French. In_ February of this 
year, French planes bombed and machine-gunned a 
Tunisian border village, Sakiet-Sidi- Youssef. French mil- 
itary leaders declared that the raid was a “legitimate 
defense action.” They said its purpose was to destroy 
a rebel anti-aircraft battery. The Tunisian government, 
in its turn, charged the French with “aggression.” 


FRENCH RETAIN NAVAL BASE 

Tension between France and Tunisia mounted 
dangerously. It only eased when the French withdrew 
from all the military bases that they still held in Tunisia, 
except one. The one exception was the French naval 
base in Bizerte. 

Bourguiba hopes that the French and the Algerian 
rebels will negotiate a peaceful settlement. He was 
therefore very unhappy when the ‘rebel leaders bluntly 
rejected France's recent offer of peace talks. 

What’s more, Bourguiba has serious difficulties with 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, president of the United Arab 
Republic (U.A.R.). Nasser’s ambition is to dominate the 
Arab world and he has taken arms and economic aid 
from the Communist bloc. 

Unlike Nasser, Bourguiba is pro-Western. The Tu- 
nisian leader is also strongly anti-Communist. 

Recently, Nasser’s pro-Soviet policies were denounced 
by Bourguiba. Moreover, Bourguiba charged that Nas- 
ser’s supporters had plotted to assassinate him. 

The conflict between Arab nationalism and France 
has hampered the efforts of the Tunisians to modernize 
their country. Because of Tunisia’s support of the Al- 
gerian rebels France has cut off its economic aid to 
Tunisia. And U. S. aid is not sufficient to carry out 
Tunisia’s far-reaching plans. 

Tunisia’s future is tied up with the conflict in Algeria. 
Until that conflict ceases, France and Tunisia are likely 
to continue to be at odds. If the Algerian crisis is ended, 
Tunisia may well look forward to a period of fruitful 
cooperation with France (see “The Algerian Problem” 
in the column to the right). 





Wide World photo 


ALGERIAN LEADER: Ferhat Abbas, rebel chief. 


Unfinished Business 
THE ALGERIAN PROBLEM 


OR FOUR YEARS the French have been battling a 
Moslem nationalist rebellion in Algeria. 

This North African territory is about a third the size 
of the Uftited States. It lies between Morocco (see 
Unit, November 21 issue) and Tunisia (see this Unit). 

In Algeria there are about 8,000,000 Moslems and 
about 1,200,000 French. The rebel leaders of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front (F.L.N.) recently set up a 
“government-in-exile” and are demanding an inde- 
pendent Algeria. 

But France regards Algeria as a part of France it- 
self and has made no moves to grant it the independ- 
ence that Morocco and Tunisia won. 

This fall Algerians went to the polls to vote on the 
new French constitution proposed by Premier Charles 
de Gaulle, In spite of F. L. N. pressure against voting, 
the Moslem population of Algeria overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed the new Constitution. 

The vote was widely interpreted as a victory for 
De Gaulle’s policy of partnership between the French 
and the Moslems in Algeria. 

De Gaulle spurned the extremists who called for a 
crushing of the Algerian rebels. Instead he invited the 
F.L.N. leaders to come to Paris to discuss “a brave 
man’s peace.” 

But Ferhat Abbas, head of the Algerian “govern- 
ment-in-exile” rejected De Gaulle’s bid. Abbas stated 
that the F. L. N. would continue to fight unti] Algeria 
became independent. 

The European settlers in Algeria want to keep the 
present state of affairs in which they dominate the 
territory. The rebels demand an end to French rule. 
De Gavlle, for his part, offers complete political and 
economic equality to the Algerian Moslems. But he 
bars independence. 

What the future will bring for Algeria remains un- 
decided. 
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A Helping Hand for the 


The railroads seek Government aid to regain economic health 


p IVE MORNINGS A WEEK No. 

101 pulls out of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. No. 101 consists of an old 
diesel engine trailing a single coach. 
In it are 24 coal miners on their way 
to work at the Talleydale Mine six 
miles away. In the evening, No. 104 
brings the miners home 

Total paid fares during the year 
amount to about $7,000. But it costs 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad $30,000 to 
this commuter run. That's an 
loss of $23,000! 

For 23 years the railroad has asked 
for permission to cancel this run. It 
has even offered to pay the cost of 
a bus service for the miners. But In- 
Public Service Commission 
he idea 


operate 
innual 


diana’s 
has repeatedly rejected t 
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An unusual case? Not at all, ac- 
cording to a group of rail presidents 
who appeared before the Senate’s 
Subcommittee on Surface Transpor- 
tation earlier this year. The subcom- 
mittee had been trying to find out 
what’s wrong with America’s rail- 
roads. Here’s what it learned 

Since 1947 railroad passenger 
traffic has fallen off by 47 per cent. 
Freight traffic has gone down five 
per cent. Many railroad routes are 
losing money. Few show a profit, and 
some are being abandoned. Squeezed 
between rising costs—for equipment, 
labor, and maintenance—and falling 
revenues, America’s are 
being pushed down the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The president of the New York 
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Domestic Airlines 
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USA in New Dimensions (Macmillan Co.) 


ON THE LOSING END: More and more Americans are traveling, but not by train. 






Central Railroad, Alfred E. Perlman, 
warned that this may be “the last 
chance to save the situation.” An- 
other rail president, James M. Symes 
of Pennsylvania Railroad, predicts 
the railroads will be out of business 
if they “have to live for the next ten 
years under the same conditions as 
they have for the past ten years.” 


“THE GOOD OLD DAYS” 

Railroadmen agree it’s a far cry 
from the “good old days” when the 
“Iron Horse” reigned supreme—un- 
challenged in its ability to haul pas- 
sengers and freight rapidly over 
great distances. 

American railroad history began in 
the 1830's. The first tracks were laid 
along the Eastern Seaboard, linking 
farm and city, factory and mine. By 
the 1860's the Iron Horse had pushed 
westward across the Great Plains. To 
the Indians it was a terrifying sym- 
bol of the white man’s power. To the 
settlers it was a sign of civilization. 
To the nation it meant the opening 
of the West. 

In 1869 two roads were joined in 
Utah. One came from Nebraska, the 
other from California. A gold spike 
was driven into the last tie to com- 
memorate the occasion. The Iron 
Horse now spanned the continent! 

But today the Iron Horse is 
hobbled by debt and sick with worry. 
“The railroads,” said one critic, “are 
like dinosaurs. They're huge, slow- 
moving, and hard put to change with 
the times.” They cannot compete 
with the airlines for speed, or with 
automobiles and buses for con- 
venience. The result is a steady loss 
of passengers. 

Last year the railroads carried only 
411,000,000 passengers—the smallest 
number since 1890—at a loss of $723,- 
670,000! And this year, rail passenger 
travel is lagging seven per cent be- 
hind that of 1957. 











lron Horse? 


To reduce their losses, railroads 
across the country have been forced 
to cut back passenger service. Last 
spring, for example, the Baltimore 
ind Ohio Railroad discontinued 
service between Washington, D. C., 
and New York. Some B & O trains 
carrying fewer than 20 pas- 
sengers on the run. The reason: 
[here are more than 80 airline flights 
daily between Washington and New 
York, and about 50 trips by bus. In 
addition, the B & O lines parallel the 
Pennsylvania which continues to run 
a day between the two 


were 


35 trains 
cities. 

U. S. railroads also are losing their 
freight revenue to competing forms 
of transportation. In 1939 railroads 
hauled about 65 per cent of the na- 
tion’s freight traffic. In 1956 they 
hauled only 43 per cent. During that 
same period, the trucking industry 
increased its share from 10 to 20 per 
cent 

New coal-carrying pipelines also 
threaten to cut heavily into railroad 
freight revenues. And next year, 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway is 
opened, barges will offer increased 
competition to railroads in Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo. 


ROAD TO RECOVERY 


Nevertheless, the railroads are 
confident that they can hold their 
own against all compétitors—provid- 
ed they get a helping hand from 
Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Here, say railroadmen, is what 
must be done. 

First, they say, there must be an 
end to “government favoritism” to- 
ward competing forms of transporta- 
tion. The railroads have to build and 
maintain tracks and facilities at their 
own expense. But their competitors— 
trucks, barges, and airlines—have 
their “right of way” paid for by Fed- 
eral, state, and local governments. 
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SWIM TO WORK? Commuters donned paper fish heads when N. Y. Central threat- 
ened to shut down its ferry between New York and New Jersey—for lack of funds. 


The U. S. Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, for example, has spent 
about $2,500,000,000 to build air- 
ports and airline terminals. Airlines 
must pay a fee for each airplane that 
lands at an airport and also a fuel 
tax. But, say railroadmen, this is only 
a small fraction of what the railroads 
must pay to operate their right of 
way. 

At present the Federal Government 
and the states have embarked on a 
$50,000,000,000 highway construc- 
tion program. When it is completed, 
a dozen superhighways will criss- 
cross the nation. Truckers will be 
able to use them free of charge— 
except for toll charges and gaso- 
line taxes. Why, ask railroadmen, 
shouldn’t they receive similar help? 

Another complaint of the railroads 
is that they are unfairly taxed. Rail- 
roadmen point out that airports, 
highways, and waterways are public 
facilities and are therefore tax ex- 
empt. But the railroads are compelled 
to pay local and state taxes on their 
facilities. 

Daniel P. Loomis, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
has calculated that taxes paid by the 
railroads now amount to 11 per cent 
of their income. But truckers, he 
charges, pay only 6.5 per cent of 
their income in taxes. As a matter of 
fairness, the railroads believe their 
facilities should be exempt from local 
and state taxes. In addition, they are 
asking for some “relief” from heavy 
Federal taxation. 

Finally, the railroads contend that 
the Government regulations under 


which they operate are outdated and 
should be changed. These regula- 
tions are drawn up and enforced by a 
Federal agency—the Interstate Com 
merce Commission—and the various 
state commissions. 


TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 


that the 
Commission 


Railroadmen maintain 
Interstate Commerce 


(1.C.C, ) 


raise rates high enough to cover their 


does not allow them to 
increased operating costs. Thus they 
are often forced to operate at a loss 
Between 1948 and 1956, the I.C.C. 
permitted railroads to pas 


senger fares by 15 per cent. During 


raise 


the same period, say the railroads, 
their operating costs rose by 39 per 
cent. 

Railroadmen bitter in 
their complaints against the state 
commissions. They assert that the 
state commissions 
them to operate money-losing trains 
Railroads lose millions of dollars an 
nually on some commuter trains. But 
the state commissions often 
that these trains be kept running 
Railroadmen feel that a Federal 
agency like the I.C.C.—free 
“local pressure”—would be more “ob 
jective.” 

Strong support for at least some 
of the railroads’ demands has come 
from Washington in recent months. 
Congress, for example, has passed a 
law which permits a railroad to peti- 
tion for relief if a state commission 
turns down a request to suspend rail 
service within a state. This will affect 
mainly commuter service which— 

(Continued on page 34) 
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sometimes force 


insist 


from 
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GOOD CITIZENS 
So 
i? Ew 
AT WORK 





FEW WEEKS AGO Jack Chau- 

vin, 17, was driving along Sun 
rise Highway in Long Island, New 
York. Suddenly, Jack spied a car 
parked off the road. Beside it stood a 
motorist, looking very distressed. 

Jack pulled his car 
stopped. “Need any help?” he asked 

“It’s my fan belt,” said the motor 
ist. “The darn thing has snapped in 
two.” 

What happened next left the mo 
torist slightly bewildered. Jack re 
moved the old fan belt and replaced 
it with a new one. (He kept a few in 
reserve for such emergencies.) Then 
he checked over the motor to make 
certain that everything was in order 
Finally, before driving off, he hand- 
ed the motorist a card. It read 


over and 


You have been assisted by a member of 
the Tri-Carhs Safety and Courtesy Club. 


During the 
more than 100 


past nine months 


other motorists in 








Highway Helpers 


Teen boys in Farmingdale, N. Y., 


come to the aid of stranded motorists 


Long Island have been assisted by 
these teen-age “knight errants of the 
For their 
teen-agers will accept only a thank- 


highways.” services, the 
you, never money. 

The Club was started last March 
by a group of 11 seniors and one 
junior at Farmingdale High School. 
At first, these teen boys intended to 
set up a hot-rod car club. It was to 
be called the “Tri-Carbs’—a refer- 
ence to the three carburetors found 
in hot-rod cars. 


STRESS ON SAFETY 


But, after much 
teen-agers decided to scuttle these 
plans. “We wanted to do something 
more constructive,” explained Jack 
Chauvin, president of the Tri-Carbs. 
And so the Safety and Courtesy Club 
was born. 

Club members pledge themselves 
to observe the rules of safe driving 
and to assist motorists whose cars 


discussion, the 


a 


New York Times photo 


TO THE RESCUE: This lady driver gets a helping hand from three members of the 
Tri-Carbs Safety and Courtesy Club. Tri-Carbs accept only a thank-you, never money. 


have broken down on the highway. 
Most of the Tri-Carbs have studied 
automotive mechanics in school and 
are consequently able to make simple 
emergency repairs. 

Club members are “on duty” when- 
ever they are driving. If they see a 
motorist in trouble, they are expect- 
ed to stop and offer help. The Tri- 
Carbs change flat tires, push stalled 
cars, and check on engine trouble. If 
they can’t handle the job, they will 
take a motorist to the nearest gas 
station. 

Club dues are a dollar a week. 
The Tri-Carbs use this money to buy 
jackets for club members, pay for 
the club’s social activities, and build 
up a club treasury. Every month the 
club awards $10 to the member who 
has helped the most motorists. 

The Tri-Carbs are very strict about 
safe driving. If a club member is 
fined by the police for a traffic viola- 
tion, he must put an amount of 
money equivalent to the fine into the 
club treasury. So far, only one Tri 
Carb has had to pay this penalty. He 
was fined $5 by the Farmingdale 
police—for a noisy car muffler. 

FUTURE PLANS 

World Week asked Jack Chauvin 
about the Tri-Carbs’ future plans 
“First,” said Jack, “we'd like to have 
a permanent meeting place of our 
Right now we meet 
week in the homes of club members. 
But we hope to rent a garage in the 
neighborhood and fix it up as our 
club headquarters.” 

Next on the Tri-Carbs’ agenda ar: 
plans to start other Courtesy Clubs 
in nearby communities. “We've hac! 
requests from fellows in other towns 
to join our club,” said Jack. “But we 
want them to set up their own clubs 
Every town needs one.” 

How about your community? 
Could it use a teen-age Safety anc! 
Club? 


own. once a 


Courtes\ 
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Magnetism 





Draw by Karoly and Szanto 


Faraday’s invention of the electric generator changed the Industrial Revolution. 


Becomes Electricity 


A” ENGLISH physicist was lectur- 
ing before an audience in London 
about 120 years ago on some of the 
tricks that could be performed with 
magnets and wires. He had a coil of 
wire hooked up to a galvanometer. This 
is an instrument used to measure elec- 
tricity. It has a needle which moves 
when current flows through the instru- 
ment. Of course, since the galvanometer 
was not connected to any battery, there 
could be no current flowing through it 
The needle was motionless 

But watch! The lecturer lowered a 
bar magnet into the coil. The needle 
jerked to the right. From nowhere, ap 
parently, an electric current had ap- 
peared. He removed the magnet. The 
needle kicked again, this time to the 
left. Very curious! 


Historic Breakthroughs 
... in Science 


TENTH INA SERIES 


After the lecture, one story goes, an 
earnest woman out of the audience 
approached the lecturer. “But, Mr. Far- 
aday, of what use is the electricity set 
up for just a split-second by that mag- 
netr 

Very politely, Michael Faraday asked 
in return, “Madam, of what use is a 
new-born baby?” 

Another version of the story is that a 
politician asked him the question and 
that Faraday had retorted, “Sir, in 
twenty years you will be taxing that 
electricity.” 


Bookbinder’s Apprentice 


Michael Faraday was born near Lon- 
don on September 22, 1791. His father, 
a hard-working blacksmith with ten 
children, moved his family to London 
when Faraday was a lad. 

There, young Faraday was appren- 
ticed to a bookbinder. This was a stroke 
of luck, for it exposed him to books. 
Officially, he was concerned only with 
the outside of books, but he could not 
help opening the pages and dipping into 





By ISAAC ASIMOV 


the inside as well. Nor could he help 
becoming interested in science. 

Faraday had a second stroke of luck. 
His employer encouraged young Fara- 
day to read the books and allowed him 
to attend scientific lectures as well. 

Faraday attended the lectures with 
great enthusiasm. He took extensive 
notes, and when he came home he 
would write them up carefully, adding 
his own diagrams to make them clearer. 
The lectures he enjoyed most were 
those given by Humphrey Davy of the 
Royal Institution. Davy was England’s 
most famous chemist and a very popu- 
lar lecturer. Faraday sent him a copy of 
the notes he had taken of the lectures, 
and asked for a job as Davy’s laboratory 
assistant. 

Davy read the notes with pleasure 
and amazement. At the first opportu- 
nity he gave Faraday the job he re- 
quested. Faraday was 22 when he took 
the job at the Royal Institution, at a 
salary that was smaller than the one he 
had been earning as a bookbinder. 


Davy Discovers Faraday 


Davy had invented the miners safety 
lamp and the carbon arc. He had dis- 
covered numerous chemical substances, 
including eight new elements. Yet it is 
usually said that his greatest discovery 
was Michael Faraday. 

Faraday virtually lived in the labo- 
ratory and showed himself worthy of 
his master in every respect. After Davy 
died in 1829, Faraday took his place. 
In 1833, he was appointed professor of 
chemistry. 

Faraday carried on Davy’s most fa- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Make your mark in the new Age of Space by training 

MAKE Y0 UR in the U.S. Air Force—where the Age’ of Space is now. 
Airmen work on a day-to-day basis in specialties such 

MARK AS AN as rocketry, advanced electronics, guided missiles, jet 
prepulsion, aircraft maintenance, and soon: manned 

flight to outer space. These men have a real future — 

AIRMAN that could be yours. But remember: only in the Air 
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Faraday 


(Continued from page 22 
mous work. Davy had isolated most of 
the elements he had dis: red by sep 


arating them from chemical compounds 


by means of an electric urrent Fara 


day discovered that the electricity 


unit equiy ilent 


quired to liberate the 
mass of any | 
same. That is, 
erates the same number of 
day’s researches led to the 


concept of the electro 


element is precisely the 
] 


the same electricity lib 
itoms. Fara 


m cle rm 


Fascinated by Magnets 


But Faraday was fascinated by mag 
nets. He sprinkled iron filings on paper 
held over the poles of magnets and 
how the filings 
tween the poles in definite patterns 
Magnets, he said, were surrounded by 
invisible “fields 
made “lines of force” 

Thus, it was only natural for Faraday 
to become interested in 
between electricity and magnetism. In 
1820, a Danish scientist, Hans Christian 
Oersted, had found that wires 
which electricity was flowing 
magnetic properties. 

If electricity set up a magnetic field 
thought Faraday, why should not a 
magnetic field set up electricity? He 
worked out an experiment to test this 
He wound a coil of wire around on 


noticed lined up be- 


of force.” The filings 


visible 


the connection 


through 


shows d 


segment of an iron ring 
attached to a battery. Th rcuit could 
by a key. If he 
closed the circuit a magnetic field would 
be set up in the coil, as Oersted had 
shown, and it would be carried through 


be opened and closed 


the iron. 
Then a 
around another 
ring. This coil was connected 
to a galvanometer. If Faraday’s theory 


second coil was wrapped 


segment of the iron 


directly 


was right, the magnetic field created in 
the iron ring by the first coil would set 
up a current in the second coil. This 
current would be indicated by the gal 
vanometer. 


First Electric Generator 


On August 29, 1831, Faraday tried 
the experiment. It didn’t work! At least, 
not as he thought it would. The mag 
netic field itself created no « 
starting or breaking the field set up a 
current. When Faraday 
cuit in the first coil, the galvanometer 
attached to the second coil kicked its 
needle. When he broke the circuit, the 
needle kicked again, in the opposite 
direction. 

Faraday decided that it was not the 
magnetic lines of force in themselves 
that set up the current. It was the mo 
tion of these lines across a wire. When 


urrent. But 


closed the cir 


started in the first coil of 
wire, the field sprang into 
Expanding lines of force cut 
across the wire of the second coil. When 
the current magnetic 
field died. The collapsing lines of force 
second 


the current 
magnetic 


being. 
was broken, the 


igain cut across the wire of the 
coil 

He showed this fact more plainly to 
inserting 
Only 
e the magnet was being placed in 
the coil or taken out did current flow 
in the coil. It flow if the 
were coil 


himself and to audiences by 


a magnet into a coil of wire 


whil 
would also 


magnet motionless and the 
were being placed over it or removed. 
But if both magnet and coil were mo 
tionless, there was no current 

Faraday had discovered how to make 
magnetism induce an electric current to 
flow. He had discovered 
netic induction.” 


[wo months later, Faraday 


“electromag- 


took the 
next step. How could he produce a 





continuous current out of magnetism in 
some convenient way? He set up a thin 
copper wheel which could he turned on 
a shaft. Its outer rim possed between 
the poles of a strong magnet as it 
turned, 

As it turned between the poles, the 
wheel cut lines of magnetic force con- 
stantly, so that a current of electricity 
constantly flowing through the 
wheel. Two wires, ending in two sliding 
contacts, were attached to this gadget. 
One contact brushed against the copper 
wheel as it turned. The other brushed 
against the shaft. A galvanometer in 
the circuit showed that as long as the 
copper wheel turned, a continuous cur- 
rent was generated. 

In this way, Faraday generated elec- 
tricity out of mechanical motion. He 
had invented the first electric “genera- 
tor.” 

Electrical induction can play interest- 
ing tricks. Electrical power is deter- 
mined by two things: the quantity of 


was 


electricity passing through a conductor 
per second (amperage), and the force 
driving the electricity (voltage). When 
a current in one coil induces a current 
in a second coil, the power in both 
coils must be the same, but the details 
can vary. For instance, if the second 
coil has twice as many loops of wire 
as the first voltage is 
doubled, but its 
half 

Thus, a current can 
acteristics transformed in the 
of induction. Faraday’s two coils on an 
iron ring is the simplest version of ow 


coil does, its 
amperage is cut in 


have its char- 


process 


modern “transformers. 


His Greatest Discovery 


Faraday lived on for 35 years, work- 
ing and lecturing. At Christmas time 
he gave many lectures for 
young people. His lectures on the can- 
dle have been collected in a book, The 
Chemical History of the Candle, which 
may be found in most libraries. His 
three-volume Experimental Researches 
may also be found in many libraries. 
These are the notebooks in which his 
make 


series of 


discoveries are recorded. They 
interesting reading. 

Faraday made many contributions to 
science. There is scarcely an area of 
modern physics that does not have its 
starting point in his work. However, 
when he died on August 25, 1867, 
there was no doubt that his greatest 
discovery was that of electrical induc- 
tion. His greatest inventions were the 
generator and the transformer. 

The importance of his discovery was 
just this: It offered the first practical 
method of turning mechanical energy 
into electrical energy. 

Before Faraday’s time, there had been 
steam engines and waterwheels. They 
produced mechanical energy in large 
amounts out of burning coal and falling 
water. However, these were large in 
size. They could serve mills on the spot, 
but not homes and offices. 


Power That Travels 


There were sources of,electricity be- 
fore Faraday, in the form of chemical 
batteries. These could supply only 
small amounts of current. 

Faraday’s discovery of electromag- 
netic induction pointed the way to the 
production of electricity in generators 
turned by the mechanical energy of 
steam or falling water. He made it pos- 
sible for the Industrial Revolution to 
flow out of the factory and, in the form 
of electricity, into the home. 

The politician who supposedly ques- 
tioned the value of electromagnetism 
would indeed be astonished at the 
amount of taxes collected today from 
company and consumer as a result of 
the use of this current. 
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In sandwiches, bananas are o perfect go onan 
(Sent in by Karen Willis, age 13, 614 Green Cove Lane, Dallas, 


my i anut but- 
You said it, Karen! Bananas are perfect ~— ee 
ter sandwiches, or jelly sandwiches, or c mower a 
wiches — and try them on French toast, — es 
waffles! However you fix them, bananas taste good. Is 

it nice they're so good for you, too? 
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Wonderful taste, slim on the waist—havabanana! 
in by Jimmy Stanton, Age 11, 337 Queenstown, Bartlesville, Okla.) 
Havabanana yourself, 
Mom. The U.S. Department of Agriculture says that 
@ medium banana has only 88 calories! Yet bananas are 
one of the best-tasting foods you can eat — with a satisfy- 


(Sent 


Jimmy —and read this to your 











Jersey Ave., 
That's right, 
nana has only 


help you look 
well-rounded supply of vit 


Bananas break the “pound” barrier a 
meal snacks! (Sent in by Sophi 


Sophie. There's no reason 
banana whenever you're feelj 
88 calories, yet it satisfies 
and feel better because they give 
amins and minerals 
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A medium ha 
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$25 for your Bananagram! 








Can you think up a funny phrase 
or sentence about bananas? Just 
print it on a post card and send it 
to us — and be sure to print your 
name and address, too, and your 
age. If we publish your “banana 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your bananagram 
or not, you'll get a present from 
Chiquita that’s fun 
It’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram”’? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest banana- 
grams are very short—only four or 
five words long 
Don't bother to send a picture 

We'll make up a picture for each 


HAVABANANA 


Bananas belong in your daily diet! 


winning entry. Only the actual 
words of your bananagram will 
count in picking the winners 


How many entries can you send? 


As many as you think up 
Print each bananagram on a sepa 
rate post card, though. Or you can 
send several entries in one enve 
lope. Print each one on a separate 
piece of paper, and be sure each 
ptece of paper has your name and 
address and age on it 


can 


Be first in your school to win a 
bananagram prize! Send your 
bananagram TODAY to United 
Fruit Company, Box 98B. Mt 
Vernon, New York 


TODAY 








ing flavor that delights your sweet tooth. 


| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 























Gay Head 


O. My class is planning a Christmas 
party and I would like to invite a 
tain boy. Since he’s in a higher grad 
he doesn't know about the party. Do 
you think it would be proper (not t 
forward if I asked him te o? Should I 


irrange fora friend to ask him for me 


] 


A. When is “turn-about” fair play? 
When you ask yourself, “Could he in 
vite me?” and find the answer is “No.” 
Then it’s proper for uu to ask him 
For instance, you ma vite a boy to 
a school function if he goes to a dif 
ferent school and would not otherwise 
be included. {Of course, you can invite 
a boy to any girl-ask-boy event.) In the 
same way, it’s quite proper to ask this 
boy to your class party because he’s in 


another grade and can’t ask you. Just 
be sure that your class will 
outsiders, 

Now that you know it’s the right thing 
to do, don’t make Don feel it’s wrong 
by going all around the bush (and the 
grapevine!) to do it. Boys like to re- 


ceive invitations to parties. Let Don 


VM elcome 


know you really hope he'll accept this 
Whether 
yu speak to him in person or call him 


me by asking him yourself 


the phone, sound enth 
all the 


| 
Being straightforward is not 


isiastic and 


information he needs. 


at all the 


give him 
same as being forward. 


Vv This is the first year I'll be going 
to any of the Christmas dances and par- 
ties in our town and I have a question. 
Do my date and I have to spend all our 


time with each other? 


A. Dances and parties are group oc- 
casions. They weren't meant to be eve- 
nings for two and you'll miss out on the 
fun if you concentrate on 
Some special rules apply to each kind 
of evening. 

The practice of “cutting in” at dances 
has been losing popularity as the cus- 
tom of going steady has invaded the 
lance floor. It seems that some steadies 
don’t believe in “changing partners” in 
any sense. But no matter how strict the 
rules of going steady in your school, 


y ourselves. 


( 





you'll find supporters of “the good old 
days.” More than one boy will be se- 
cretly bored with the same partner, and 
more than one girl yearning for a stag 
line. If “cutting in” is absolutely taboo 
in your crowd (by the way, if a boy cuts 
in on you, you can’t refuse unless he’s 
being unruly) try to find another couple, 
between dances, with whom you can 
exchange the next dance. If you have a 
dance card, fill up those blank lines! 
At parties; you, the guest, haven't 
completely discharged your duties when 


you remember to say “thank you for a 


nice evening.” The responsibility of 
making the party a 
belong to the host alone. The best laid 
plans for entertainment and _refresh- 
ments will fail if the guests don’t co- 
mixing and talking with 
each other, bringing newcomers into 
the group, and giving their enthusiasm 


success does not 


operate by 


to the games or dancing. 

Whether the evening ahead is a dance 
or party, you do have certain respon- 
sibilities to your date. You want to be 
sure that she has a good time. When 
you throw yourself whole-heartedly into 
the “party mood,” take her along with 
you. At a dance, don’t desert her in the 
middle of the floor or leave her on the 
sidelines while you dance with someone 
else. First be sure that she also has 
someone to dance with or someone to 
talk to. 

If you want to see a good time had 
by all, including yourself and your date, 
open your eyes to the people around 


you. 





How Would 
You Solve It’? 


Voter’s Choice 


PEGGY STROLLED INTO 
AUDITORIUM for the class 
The class was going to elect a chairman 
for the Christmas Ball—the big dance of 
the school year. As she looked around 
for a seat, Peggy overheard several con 
versations. What she heard bothered 
her. 

It sounded as if Joan Blakesley was 
the favored candidate. Everyone knew 
that she had been chairman of the 
Freshman Frolic last year and that the 
dance had been a financial 
What they didn’t know, thought Peggy 
to herself, was that Joan wasn’t respon- 
sible for that success. Carol Connelly 
had been on Joan’s committee and it 
was her idea to give away door prizes 
She handled the business end of the 


THE 


meeting, 


success 


dance for Joan, too. Poor Joan! She was 
a wonderful friend, but a very poor or- 
ganizer. Last month when she tried to 
help her mother with the Civic League 
asked the orchestra to 
come on the wrong night 

Carol also had been nominated for 
this office, but no one seemed to be 
Peggy de- 


Concert, she 


considering her—probably, 
cided, because she was so quiet and 
rather shy, while Joan was vivacious 
ind popular. 

Peggy's thoughts were interrupted by 
the rap of the gavel as the class presi- 
dent brought the meeting to order. “Is 
there any discussion of the nominations 
before we vote?” he asked. 

Peggy hesitated. She knew that Joan 
had dreams of leading the Grand March 
at the Christmas Ball. How could she 
say anything to ruin her chances of that? 


o ° 9 


1. In a large school, is it easy for 
everyone to know the candidates for an 
office? Do you think Joan’s popularity 
will have anything to do with the num- 
ber of votes she'll receive? Why or why 
not? Is popularity often a reason for 
voting for a candidate when students 
don’t know about the qualifications of 


the other candidates? How could the 
students learn more about the candi- 
dates? Is having a discussion in a class 
meeting one way? Could the candidates 
try out for the office? Can you think 
of any other ways? 

2. Do you think Peggy should take 
part in the discussion? Should she say 
something about her friend Joan? Should 
she say something about Carol? Would 
it be disloyal to her friend if she recom- 
mended Carol? Would it mean she 
thought any less of her friend because 
she realized her shortcomings? Which 
is more important: Giving Joan the 
honor of being chairman of the dance 
and leading the Grand March, or seeing 
that the office is held by the person who 
can do the best job? What would you 
do if you were in Peggy’s shoes? 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


























Every bright face is clearly lighted with Blue Dot’s superior light dispersion 





und reac h 


Sylvania BLUE DOT light is always right! 


Precision-made Sylvania Blue Dot Flashbulbs 
deliver the exact amount of light you need... 
at the precise time you need it 

@ The best-planned shot will turn out 
or worse, if your flashbulb fails 
the exact amount of light you 


nt at the precise moment you want it 


medioc re 


to deliver 


That’s why professionals insist on Syl- 
Dots, the flashbulb that does 
the lighting job planned for it. 


vania Blue 


Famous Sylvania dependability is the 
result of the highest possible standards of 
manufacture, testing and inspection. 


Over 90% foil dispersion within each 


SYLVANIA outsells all othe 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS In 





Sylvania flashbulb gives you unmatched 
light uniformity and reach 
The quick-break filament, pioneered by 
Sylvania, gives precise peaking every time 
Three rigid tests are given all bulbs dur- 
ing production One test puts each bulb 
through an electronic “glow” trial run. 
100% final inspection is given every bulb 
before leaving the factory. And, of course, 
the Blue Dot itself gives you a personal 
freshness check of each bulb 

Use dependable Sylvania flashbulbs 
Sylvania offers you the only complete line 
of flashbulbs. There’s a Blue Dot for every 
lighting problem 








r brands of flashbulbs / 


Zirconium-filled to give 
the picture-taking light 
of bulbs 4 times larger 


SYLVANIA M-25 


Same 1Z¢ and ba Y i the 
M-2. these power-pa ked 
bulbs let you ste p low for 
greater depth of field—o1 
shoot faster at wider iper 
tures. A pack (12 ips ea 

ilvintovour hirtpocket 4] 


available M-25B,M-5,M-5B 
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People and Places 


By Sue Milburn, A. L. Brown Senior High School, Kannapolis, N. C. 


*® Starred words refer to famous people and places 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drown 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue 


* 1. Calamity Jane is buried here 


orf 


means “The 


17. Thoron (chemical symbol 
°18. Eighth President of the [ 
=a Buren 
°19. Divided country west of Japan. 


20. Tibetan ox. 


21. Caesar's last word, 
23. Find the sum of. 


25. Hamlet’s “to 


26. Move slowly. 
28. To and —__ 


°30. Paris is located on tl 
°31. Smallest state in 


















































































































































5. City on the west coast 
°10. Chinese Red leader, 
°12. Delaware (abbr. ) 

13. Homonym for knou 
15. Strauss’s operetta, Die Fled: 


Island. 
33. African antelope. 
35. Used to join words 
7. In printing, half an en 
39. Coniferous tree, the 
°41. Empire State of the South 
42. Large container for liquids 
°43. Dr. Wernher von 
the Jupiter-C rocket 
44. Division of geologi } 
45. Month after July ( abbr.) 
47, Amount (abbr.). 
49. Anglo-Saxon ( abbr.) 
. A boy. 


50 





1 


. Novel by Stephen Crane 


Badge of Courage 
The 49th state. 


55. Large city in East Texas 


The “Mile High City.’ 

German writer responsible for com- 
munism ( initials). 

Hardwood tree. 

Homonym for two. 

Officer of the Day (abbr.) 


. Male humans. 


He starred in Trapeze (initials). 

A Northerner is nicknamed this. 

Famous festival in New Orleans, 
_ Gras. 

Grain used for breakfast cereal. 

Snake that crushes its prey 

Leader of the “Rough Riders” (nick- 

name ). 

Flap on a pocket. 

Its capital is Augusta. 

A borough in New York City. 

Lower limb of the body. 

Same as No. 33 across. 

Federal Housing Administration 

(abbr. ). 

Strange. 

State with the smallest population. 

Winter resort in Florida. 

The Sunflower State. 

Irritate with constant fault finding. 

Italian painter _____ Angellico. 

Track worn by wheels. 

Portuguese possession in India. 

City in Nevada, _____-__ Ve gas. 

Snake-like fish. 

The Pelican State ( abbr.) 

Disbursing Clerk, U. S. Navy (abbr.). 


. Egyptian sun god. 
. He pitched a no-hit game in the 1956 


World Series ( initials). 











Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Neo-Destour party (p. 7)—The dom- 
inant political party in Tunisia today. 
Formed in 1934, the Neo-Destour (New 
Constitution) party was largely re- 
sponsible for winning Tunisia’s inde- 
pendence from France. Elections were 
held in Tunisia in 1956, after Tunisia 
had become independent. All 98 seats 
in the Constituent Assembly were won 
by the National Front, a grouping of 
which the Neo-Destour party makes up 
the largest part. 

Carthage (p. 16) —City in Tunisia 
which was once the capital of the 
Carthaginian Empire. Carthage was 
founded about 850 B. C., and by 300 
B. C. was one of the great cities of 
the Mediterranean world. The Cartha- 
ginian Empire included much of North 
Africa and, at times, parts of Spain and 
Sicily. The Carthaginians traded widely. 
Their ships went as far as England and 
West Africa. The first war between 
Carthage and Rome began in 268 B. C. 
Though Carthage won many victories 
over the Romans, it could not destroy 
Rome. Eventually, Carthage itself was 
captured by the Romans and destroyed 
in 146 B. C. 

Arab Empire (p. 16)—The lands 
ruled by the Arabs after their great 
conquests that began in the seventh 
century A. D. The conquered areas 
stretched from Spain in the west to 
Central Asia in the east. This huge 
region was too unwieldy to be ruled 
from one center. Consequently, outlying 
portions of the Empire became inde- 
pendent. In the 13th century, Baghdad, 
the center of the Arab Empire, was cap- 
tured and destroyed by the Mongols 
from Central Asia. Arab power never 
recovered from this blow. 

Ottoman Empire (p. 16)—The em- 
pire centered on Turkey. It lasted from 
the 14th to the 20th century. Founded 
by the Ottoman Turks who came from 
Central Asia, the Ottoman Empire 
reached its height in the 16th century. 
It then included much of Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, and North 
Africa. The Ottoman Empire gradually 
fell apart and ceased to exist after the 
end of World War I in 1918. 


Say It Right! 
Habib Bourguiba (p. 7)—hab-EEB 
boor-GEE-bah: 
Ferhat Abbas (p. 17)—fer-HAT 
AB-ahs. 




















THE GIFT THAT 
GIVES SO MUCK 
MORE. ..WRITES 
$0 MUCH MORE 









THE NEW REMINGTON 


QUIET-RITER® ELEVEN 
PORTABLE 


Here’s the only portable with so many major office 
typewriter features: 11-inch carriage lest 
-arriage, longest writing line on any portable !); 
88-character standard key poarda; Wilt ire 


feather -light touch; printwork that’s sharp and 


distinctive. 


Ask your Dealer to show you 

this greatest typewriter value 

of all times... this greatest, 

5 pling lag ii oils gla od : most useful gift of all Christ- 
, | gad ; mas times! 


we SES eee 7 month 
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Know Your Worlds3 








A Workbook Page for the Unit on Tunisia 








Ee ie 


Pyros. THE 
WILL of ALLAN 


Yardley in the Baltimore Sun 


Il. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information: 


1. What does “colonialism’ 


meanP 











2. Three former French colonies are indicated in the 


cartoon. Name them eee —: 


38. What does the phi ise 


ooo 


Old Style Pea h Colonial- 


ism” mean? _ 


4. Explain the reason 





for the dejected expression on 


the soldier’s face. — = 
Old Style 





5. What opinion about French Colonial- 


ism” does the cartoonist express? 








ll. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information 


1 is Tunisia located? 


1. In what part of Afric 


2. What is the capital of Tunisia? ____ 


38. What body ot water washes ? 


Tunisia’s shores! 











4. On its west, Tunisia has a common border with 


5. Most Tunisians are adherents of what religion? 





6. The two major groups of Europeans living in 








Tunisi: 1 are and 
The southern part of Tunisia includes a portion 





of the great Desert. 
8. In what year did Tunisia win independence from 





bo: | 
9. Is the mountainous region of Tunisia in the central 
or northern part? 
10. Agriculture in Tunisia is hampered by inadequate 





rainfall. True or talse? ____EE_ 
11. Is industry or agriculture the basis of Tunisia’s 
economy? — 
12. Most Tunisian manufacturing is done by handi- 





craft workers True or false? _— rae 
13. Would oil, sugar, and textiles be listed as 





Tunisian 


exports or imports? 








14. Name Tunisia’s president. 
15. The population of Tunisia is about 2,800,000? 


3,800,000? 4,800,000? 





TIME-LINE 


Write the numbers 1-4 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place. 
— Tunisia is conquered by the Turks. 
— Tunisia becomes the granary of Rome. 
Arab Empire. 


— Tunisia becomes a part of the 


— France makes Tunisia its protectorate. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. With reterence to the French-Algerian dispute: 


(a) What is the basis of the dispute? 


(b) What is Tunisia’s position in the dispute? 





(c) How might Tunisians defend their country’s po- 


sition? ee 
(d) What is France’s grievance against Tunisia in ‘this 





dispute? — 
2. What projects are being planned by 





Tunisia’s 


government to improve conditions in Tunisia? —___ 





If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I and II, and 5 points for each item in Question 


Ill. Total, 100, 





















Gets three kinds of pictures—New 
Brownie Starflash Camera takes snapshots 
in color or black-and-white, and color 
slides. Built-in flasholder. Camera in red, 
blue or black. With bulbs, bat- 





Kodak gifts say “Open me first!” 
...and save all the fun in pictures! 


Only Kodak gifts have the “Open me first’ tag. The moment you open 
your Kodak gift, you can start taking pictures of all your Christmas fun! 












Makes color slides, so easily— You make only Takes 8mm color movies—indoors and out! 

ne setting with the Kodak Pony II Camera, and a Brownie Movie Camera, f/2.3, is as easy to use a 
built-in guide tells how. No-thread loading. With box camera. Make one setting aim and s!} 
pocket flasholder, bulbs, batteries, film, slide viewer, No focusing. Kit, complete with light bar, cord 
$39.95 


and floodlamps, $39.95. 


Many photo dealers offer terms as low as 10% down. Prices are list, include Federal Tax, are subject to change without » 


See Kodak's ‘‘The Ed Sullivan Show’’ and ‘‘The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’’ 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Short 


Shots 


HIS IS THE WEEK our colleges 
start rolling their hoops—and we 
don’t mean the hula type, either. Look- 


ing into my lumpy cryst yall, I don’t 
see anything rosy in view 
an ordinary season. 

Too bad, too. If both Wilt ¢ 


» evel lived 


hambet1 
lain, the greatest player wh 
(in my estimation), and Elgin Baylor, 
the Seattle wonder, hadn’t quit school 
with another year left, it might have 
been a bang-up yea 


That 
the college hardwood. I mean Oscai 


leaves but o1 


Robertson, of course : S 
omore last the “Wonderful O 
Cincinnati led 
(984) 


game), and he ought to be even greate1 


year, 
from 
points and avet 
this season. 

Probably the second best player in 
the country is Mississippi State’s Baile 
Howell. As a soph, the bi t 
ranked ninth in the land with 25.9 


point average, and as a junior last 


vear rated fourth with 27.8. 

Behind Robertson and Howell in 
the battle for All-American honors are 
Jerry West, West Virginia play-make1 
de luxe; Tom Hawkins, Notre Dam 
jumping jack; Bob Boozer, Kansas 
State powerhouse; and John Green 
Michigan State all-around whiz. 

Outstanding sophs to keep an eye 


on include these former Scholastic Mag 


azines’ All-American H.S. stars: Bill 
Lickert (Kentucky), Tom Meschery 
(St. Mary’s, California Bob Nordham 
(St. Louis), Tony Jackson (St. John’s, 
New York City), Larry Comley 


K in 


sas State), Doug Moe North Caro 
lina), Al Butler (Niagara), and Lee 
Sager (Army). 

And if you want to know where the 
six greatest high school stars of 1958 
wound up, here you are: Jerry Lucas, 
Middletown (Ohio), to Ohio State; 


Sandy Pomerantz, University City H.S 





Photo courtesy Phillips Chemical Co. 


The hula hoop season goes on and on, and our real “hip” 
cheerleading squads are putting all they have into it. 
Going ‘round and ‘round in this picture are the hula 
hoopsters from A. B. Davis High in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Mike Mc- 
South Side, 
McGill, Jeffer- 
Utah; Jackie 
Mass.), to 


St. Louis), to Cincinnati; 
Coy, Fort Wayne (Ind. 
to Northwestern; Billy 

Angeles), to 
Foley, Assumption Prep 


son (Los 


Holy Cross; and Wayne Hightower 
Overbrook (Philadelphia), to Kansas. 
pis there a high school in the land 
that can match Sewanhaka (N.Y.) 


High’s sports record over the past 10 
years? In that time, five of Sewanhaka’s 


teams have copped 83 league, county, 
ind sectional titles! 

The record: baseball, 140-60; cross- 
country, 28-1; soccer, 108-5 lacrosse, 


105-3; and track, 84-14. Over-all rec- 
rd 165 §3 de 
feats for an 85 per cent winning aver- 
age! 

pOur vote for the football coach who 
had to worry his players’ 
eligibility last fall goes to Joe Lattera, 
freshman coach at Roslyn (N.Y.) High 
School. He fielded probably the smart- 
est eleven of all time. No fewer than 
members of his team 
with 
in their studies! 


victories against just 


least over 


seven unbeaten 


entered school averages of 90 
or bette: 
Players averaging 90 or better in- 
cluded: ends Terry O'Hara and Ron- 
nie Singer, tackle Steve Stelzer, and 
the entire backfield—quarterback Richie 
Hiller, halfbacks Dex Jeffers and Eric 
Brondfield, and fullback Mickey Tar- 
goff. Geometry, anyone? 
pAny All-American team picked for 
courage would have to include LeRoy 


Baer, guard on the crack Carlisle (Pa.) 
H. S. eleven. LeRoy blocks and tackles 
with the best though he has no left 
arm and right hand! An accident sev- 
made him a double 
amputee, but it never put him down. 
In addition to starring on the gridiron, 
he’s head of his school’s student coun- 
cil. That’s what I call a real champ! 
pPNOW HEAR THIS, all you basket- 
ball players: Would you like to own 
a book on all the ABC’s of the game? 
That describes in words, drawings, and 
diagrams all the finer points of shoot- 
ing, passing, individual offense and de- 
fense, team offense and defense? That’s 
guaranteed to sharpen all the tools you 
need for a winning game? 

Chen run, do not walk, to your near- 
est English teacher. Available through 
him or her is the Teen-Age Book Club 
selection, How to Star in Basketball, 
written®by that great sports editor, 
Herman L. Masin. Yep, that’s me! 

Everything I’ve learned through 
years of playing, coaching, and observ- 
ing is jam-packed into these 64 pages. 
Every tip has been time-tested by fa- 
mous coaches. Every wonderful draw- 
ing is based on the form of great Stars. 

[ honestly believe it’s the best tip 
book ever to see print. And it’s yours 
for just two bits (25¢). If your English 
teacher doesn’t handle the Teen Age 
Book Club orders, then check around 
and find the teacher who does. 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


eral years ago 























Following the 










iA i“ 'i“Tops, don’t miss. iA i7 “Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MiAAiATHE LAST HURRAH (Co- 


lumbia. Produced and directed by | 


John Ford.) 


Spencer Tracy gives a magnificent 


performance as Frank Skeffington, the | 


aging mayor of a New England city, 
who invites his nephew (Jeffrey Hunter) 
Me see what his last political campaign 

his “last hurrah”—is like. As a picture 
of old-time American politics, it may 
not be very accurate, but it’s vastly 
amusing. And if Skeffington is a scamp 
and not entirely honest, he is lovable. 
[he film portrays him as a sort of modern 





Robin Hood who uses the city’s money 


to help the poor—and_ incidentally 


to win votes. Under John Ford’s skillful | 


direction, it shows Skeffington’s warmth 


and trickery and Irish blarney. This | 


movie is well-made and expertly acted. 


MA ATHE ROOTS OF HEAVEN (20th 


| 
| 


Century-Fox. Produced by Darryl F. | 


Zanuck. Directed by John Huston.) 


Romain Gary’s novel, about an ideal- 
ist who is determined to stop the kill- 
ing of elephants, has been made into a 
handsome movie. Beautifully photo- 
graphed in color in French Equatorial 
Africa, it has Trevor Howard in the 
lead role as the zealot who fails to get 
the signature of the community leaders 
on his petition to save the large (and, 
he thinks, noble) beasts. With his dis- 


ciples (impressively played by Errol | 


Flynn, Juliette Greco, Fredrich Ledebur 
ind others) he wages his own kind of 
war on the ruthless hunters and ivory 


poachers. 


The film’s ideas are fascinating: Man | 
1eeds all the friends on this planet he | 
can find; if you poison the roots of | 


heaven the whole structure falls. Un- 


fortunately the film’s action and execu- | 


tion are not as exciting as its themes. 
It is, however, good to look at and has 
an outstanding cast. 

—Puitie T. Hantunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WM i“ i“Tops, don’t miss. iMMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama D Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary Y Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


“iA Night to Remember (D); The 
Big Country (W); White Wilderness (Y); 
Old Man and the Sea (D). 
“Houseboat (C); Barbarian and the 
Geisha (D); The Hunters (D). 

“tom thumb (M); Crawling Eye (D). 
“Blood of the Vampire (D). 












“YOU PLAY TO WIN... 
90 USE WILSON” 


























sae 


Says Tom Gola 





Pe cee nents nea 


SER 


“Basketball is a game of 
speed, balance, timing, and 
touch. You can really play 
your best—play to win— 
when the equipment you use 
helps your game...not holds 
you back. 


“As a ‘for instance,’ look at 
those Wilson basketballs. 
Whether it is a ball for your 
driveway or your backyard, 
or the ball you use on your 
team at school, you’ll find 
built into each ball that good 
fast dribble, that leather 
or rubber surface that 
feels just right in 
your hands, and i 
that balance 

you need for f 





sharpshoot- 
ing at the Tom Gola, brilliant forward for 
the Philadelphia Warriors is a 
basket. = member of the famed Wilson / 
J Advisory Staff. j 
; Wen 
e P . & 
‘And since basketball is a \ =) 


running game, you’ve got to 
be sure on your feet; ready 
to move in any direction in 
an instant. You put sure- 
footed wings on your feet 
when you play in Wilson 
Comet basketball shoes.” 


Stop in at your nearest 
Wilson dealer. See and buy 
the basketball equipment 
that’s designed by and for 
the greatest names in 
basketball. 





Enjoy the best in basketball, tennis, 
baseball, football, golf—all sports 
equipment—at leading dealers every- 


where. The Wilson trademark is your 
guarantee of quality. > Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


(a subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 

















Iron Horse 
(Continued from page 19) 
been under the 





now—has 


until 
diction of state commission 
Moreover, 


juris 


Congress has voted ap 


proval of $500,000,000 worth of loans 
to railroads. This mone in be used 
to purchasé modern locomotives and 
cars, construct electroni freight 
yards,” and build new, more attractive 
stations. 


f 


ine states, too, r 
ing financial aid to the 
Massachusetts, the state legislature re 
cently approved a $900,000 emergency 


1 


railroads In 


Christmas 


hint + 
today... 


for the latest in 


listening fun! 


or hike 





Carefree, hands- 
free listening 


. at home or 
wherever you go 


subsidy for the New Haven Railroad. 
The money will be used to keep open a 
commuter service between Boston and 
Cape Cod. 

But there are still many people who 
oppose Government aid to railroads. In 
Congress, the opposition is led by Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse (Dem., Oregon). 
The Senator argues, in effect, that mis- 
management is the main cause of the 
railroads’ current plight. Until the rail- 
roads mend their ways, he says, they 
should receive no help from Washing- 
ton. 

Senator Morse and other 
lieve that the railroads have done very 


critics be- 








ALL-TRANSISTOR RADIO 


Here’s a handsome handful of happy listening—so 
tiny you can take it anywhere, enjoy it any time! 
Weighs just a pound and fits easily in a boy’s pocket 
or girl’s purse. Or clip it to your belt while you bike 
you’re carefree with both hands free. Sets 
up anywhere, too—the clip serves also as an easel. 

On any kind of outing this Arvin All-Transistor 
Radio will win cheers from the crowd—it’s mite-size 
but mighty in sound, with magnificent tone! One low- 
cost battery lasts many months; Arvin high-output 
transistors last practically forever. Choice of tur- 
quoise or black. Model 8576, $44.95. Earphone ac- 
cessory and leather carrying case also available. 

Other Arvin All-Transistor models $49.95 to $79.95; 
3-way portables $31.95 to $39.95. All prices less 
batteries; slightly higher in far West and South. Send 
for illustrated folder. Dept. RC-812. 


Arvin INDUSTRIES, Inc., COLUMBUS, IND. 


Arvin also makes Phonographs, Electric Heaters, Car Heaters, 


Ironing Tables, Outdoor Grills, Leisure Furniture and Fans. 





little to adapt themselves to the mod- 
ern world. For example, few railroads 
have tried to coordinate their facilities 
with truckers and water carriers to pro- 
vide better all-around service. And only 
a few competing lines have merged, 
even when there was clearly not enough 
business for all of them. 

Mr. G. E. Leighty, president of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers, has ac- 
cused railroad management of “not 
hustling to take business away from the 
truckers.” And one rail president, Mr. 
Perry Shoemaker of the Lackawanna 
Railroad, told a Senate committee, “All 
the railroads have done for the past 25 
vears is bellyache.” 

Finally. there are those who contend 
that no amount of Federal aid can save 
the railroads in 
world. Mr. Anthony Arpaia, a member 
of the I.C.C., has pointed out that 
where “speed and convenience are es- 
sential, the railroads often take second 
place.” The Iron Horse has become too 


today’s fast-moving 


slow-moving and cumbersome. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


What is the immediate outlook? Rail- 
roadmen can be expected to press for 
more this yvear—in 
Washington, in the state capitals, and 
The railroads’ most 
urgent problem is what to do about 


Government aid 


on city councils. 
profitless commuter services. 

Last year two of the nation’s largest 
railroads_the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania—lost about $50,000.- 
000 each, hauling passengers from the 
suburbs to the big cities. Most com- 
muters take a train to work in the morn- 
ing and back in the evening. The rail- 
roads must thus keep many coaches and 
locomotives idle all day. 

Some believe that large 
cities will eventually have to take over 


observ ers 


and run the trains and terminals used 
To pay for this 
service, the cities could levy a special tax 


by their commuters. 
on its commuters. Others, however. do 
not anticipate such a drastic step. They 
insist that it would be enough if cities 
merely made up the losses incurred by 
railroads on commuter services. 

Railroadmen, on the other hand, are 
not waiting for Government aid to elim- 
inate their losses. Many railroads, in- 
cliding the New York Central and the 
Pennsvlvania, are now studying the pos- 
sibility of mergers. Mergers can halve 
operating costs wherever two railroads 
have parallel tracks. But before rail- 
roads can merge, they must first obtain 
the approval of their stockholders and, 
of course, the I.C.C. 

No one can predict how far these 
efforts—plus Government aid—will carry 
the railroads along the road to economic 
recovery. But somehow, to most Amer- 
icans, it doesn’t seem possible to think 
of a future without the Iron Horse. 




















Wot Mai 


Popular 

Ona Rainy Afternoon (RCA Victor). 
This is Tony Perkins’ second album in 
vhich he proves again he can handle a 
ballad like I’ve Got Sand in My Shoes 
x Darn That Dream. However, when 
he takes a whirl at jazz, even with an 
all-star combo to help, he strays from 
pay dirt. But Tony’s fans can overlook 
this 

Mediterranean Cruise (Dot). Some 

ce travel music here for you stay-at- 
homes. Maestro Savino offers Lovely to 
Look At, People Will Say We’re in 
Love, Promenade in Monaco, and other 
toasty tunes for these below-zero nights. 

4 Touch of Mexico (Epic). From 
South of the Border comes a gay, color- 
ful dise of lively polkas and sentimental 
sones, clear trumpets and thumping 
guitars. Different Mexican bands are 
featured, but Los Guamuchilenos de 
Culiacan—naive and unpolished—will 


steal your heart away. 


Jazz 

On Campus with the Dukes of Dixie- 
land (Audio-Fidelity). This is Vol. 8 
for the Dukes, who stomp out two-beat 
arrangements of Roll On, Tulane; Fight 
On, Ohio; The Whiffenpoof Song, and 
other college classics. The boys blow 
up a grandstand of music-to-watch- 
the-Rose Bow]-Game-by. 

The Dave Brubeck Quartet in Eu- 
rope (Columbia). Joe Morello (drums) 
ind Paul Desmond (alto) offer the 
brightest passages in this album of 
musical foreign policy. Wonderful Cop- 
enhagen (recorded there) is tops, but 
Dave is repetitive on Tangerine and 
other numbers. The laurels for this one 
go to Desmond and Morello. 

Classical 

Discovering the Piano (Camden). 
Lorin Hollander is only 13, but his 
feeling for the piano is as expert as it 

fresh. He performs 22 pieces by 
Chopin, Schubert, Beethoven, et al, and 
sets a worthy standard that any piano 
student could emulate. A_ desirable 
budget album for beginners. 

Pick o the Pops 

New jazz 45’s: Cozy Cole’s St. Louis 
Blues (Mercury) and Satchmo’s I Love 
Jazz (Decca) . . . Cozy’s Topsy II still 
climbs Now you know what a String 
Band is, if you heard Philadelphia, 
U.S. A. (Carlton) ... The Teen Com- 
mandments (ABC-Par) are coming your 
way ... And did you ever see a rein- 
deer cha cha? Hernando Hopkins saw 
Rudolph. Too much! —Bos SLOAN 








| with Sentor Stick is all you need—nothing 


nal odor. 


| safe. Try Sentor Medicated Acne Stick - 
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New medicated acne stick 





nips blemishes 
in the bud 





Acts fast to stop pimples from “blooming” and 
spreading... conceals and helps heal pimples in all stages 


eeeeee eee e eee eeeeeeeeeene 


Never again need you watch helplessly 
while a small blemish grows into a big ugly 
pimple. For now there’s a new kind of 
medication that acts fast to heal and dry 
blemishes in their bud stage—or any stage. 
It’s Sentor—the new, skin-toned acne stick 
that soothes and helps heal as it conceals. 


HOW SENTOR ACTS FOUR; 
WAYS TO HELP HEAL ; 
PIMPLES ... TO PREVENT 
BLOOMING, SPREADING 
... EVEN SCARRING 


1. Melts blemishes away — pen« 
trates to dissolve “sick” blemis! 


Today’s most effective treatment 
for pimples 
From the very first time you dab it on, — 
Sentor does more to help heal pimples than 
any other product you could buy before 
Sentor Stick works so well—so fast—blem- 
ishes just seem to melt away. 


2. Dries up pustules—absorbs the 
oil that blemishes thrive on 


3. Helps prevent scarring—hel; 
heal tissue before permanent 


Easy, convenient to use. Just a quick dab scarring begins 


4. Combats re-infection 
to get under your nails. No tell-tale medici- the bacteria that make blemishes 
grow and spre ad. bad 
Ask your own doctor. He knows this new 


’ SKIN-TONED—CONCEALS 
greaseless formula is so effective and so 


WHILE IT HELPS HEAL 


you'll be so glad you did. : 






Sentor is perfect for men. No perfumed 
odor. Won't show. Quick, clean, greaseless 
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Talkative 
Sign in a restaurant: “Our tongue 
sandwiches speak for themselves 
Late Show 
Tourists in Yellowstone National 
Park stood watching the spectaculai 
eruption of Old Faithful as she shot 
up her tower of steam right on sched 
ule. One couple seemed especially im 
pressed. “Gee,” exclaimed the wife 
“do they have this show at night. too? 
Sight Saver 
Playwright Arthur Sheekman, walk 


ing along the street in Brewster, New 
York, 
mer, moved by the sight of a 
seven-year-old gir] solicit 
her younger brother by the 


where he was spe nding the sum 
was 
yusly le iding 


1 
n ind icTOSS 


the square. The boy’s eyes were both 
tightly closed. 
“What's the matter?” asked Sheek 


man sympathetically. “C 
fellow see?” 


“Oh, he’s all right,” the little girl 
assured him. “We do this every Satur 
day when the sun’s bright. That way 
when we get inside the movies he can 
open his eyes and find us two seats 
right away.” 

, , 7 









PHOTOS 


25 il 


Need more 
, $2 


Just send $1 with 
your favorite 
portrait or snapshot 
We'll send you 

25 beautiful silk 
finish, wallet size 
(24%2” x 3%") 
reproductions! 










Money Back 
Guaranteed! 


IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 


WALLET PHOTO CO. for 
Pare 
i 











§f Box B-45, Hillside, N. J. 


Please send me: 
OD 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
© 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 


1 i 
Se — : 
| ADORESS k 
| city .. ZONE STATE 3 
Gees ees WE PAY POSTAGE! eee me ml 


ILLIONS of Christm will 
flooding the U. S. mails. 
a wonderful way to exchange 
greetings during the holid 

a particularly wonderful way 
to people you don’t see 
friends from summer camp 
or friends who out of 
town. Your card lets them know you're 


iS cards 

soon be 
( ards are 
iy season. 
Chey are 
to say “hello” 
every day 


have In ved 


thinking of them during this joyous 
season. 

Camera stores in most cities now 
offer personalized “photo cards.” Per- 
haps you're already at work making 


your own in your Camera Club’s dark- 
room. “Photo cards” can make a big 
hit with friends and _ relatives, 
making the Christmas greeting so much 
more personal and meaningful. 

But a word of warning: Remember 
that a Christmas card should fit the 
season and the person! Don't, for ex- 
beach photo of you and 
living in a climate 


your 


imple, use 
your family if you're 
overcoats and snowshoes are the 
an appro- 


W here 
at Christmas time! 


rule Use 








priate photo. Most important, 
which respects the meaning of Christ- 
mas itself, 

If you don’t have an appropriate pic- 
stock up on film and flashbulbs so 
a picture this Christ- 
mas for use as a card next year. 

Christmas means traditional get-to- 
gethers for many families. Why not try 
making a Christmas Album? Record the 
happy with camera— 
decorating the tree, wrapping and open- 
ing presents, going to church on Christ- 
mas morning, Christmas dinner. Such 
an Album will become a family treasure. 


use one 


ture, 
that you can take 


goings-on your 


Camera Club News 

Has your club received its free copy 
of our Camera Club Bulletin containing 
and ideas for your club? 

To get your free copies of the Bulle- 
tin (published four times a year), write 
name and address on the back of 
a post card and mail to: Camera Bulle- 
tin, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


news 


your 


Regional Award Winner in 1958 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
was taken by Eric Franke, 16, Evanston Township (Ill.) High School. 











aa 


4S - 


‘Looking and 


; 


‘ Listening’ 





Show of the Week: With Christmas 
just around the corner, CBS-TV will 
present a one-hour special musical ver- 
sion of The Gift of the Magi, O. Henry’s 
tender story of a young married couple 
no money at Christmas time. Rich- 


wit} 
vith 


ird Adler (who wrote the music for 

r\ Little Women earlier) has pre- 
ired the score for this show, to be 
een Tuesday evening, Dec. 9. Sally 
Ann Howes and handsome Gordon 

MacRae will co-star. 

& Part II of “Johnny Tremaine” will be 


nn Walt Disney Presents, tonight, Dec. 
5, on ABC-TV. The early days of the 
American Revolution will be drama- 
tized. A unique play is scheduled on 
the Schlitz Playhouse, CBS-TV. Called 


[he Third Son,” it stars Steve Forrest 
ving not one, but three different 
les—three brothers (a gambler, a 

frontier marshal, and a farmer). 

® “The Mountains of the Moon” are 
t up there, but down here, in the 

heart of Africa’s Belgitn Congo. High 


Adventure with Lowell Thomas (CBS- 
TV) shows them on Saturday, Dec. 6. 


B® December 7 is the 17th anniversary 
of Pearl Harbor and, like that earlier 
day, also falls on a Sunday this year. 
So far, however, no special TV observ- 
ances are planned. The second part of 
“The Addicted—Criminal or Patient,” 
dealing with drug addiction, will be on 
The Twentieth Century (CBS-TV). In 
the evening, Sid Caesar takes over 
Dinah Shore’s Chevy Show on NBC- 
TN. 

® But Dinah’s fans won't be disap- 
pointed, for she and her daughter Missy 
will be guests on The Danny Thomas 
Show (CBS-TV), Monday, Dec. 8. 
Danny and Dinah are good friends, as 
well as top-notch entertainers. Over on 
ABC-TV, it’s “Waltz Night” for The 
Voice of Firestone viewers. John Raitt 
(remember him in Pajama Game?) is 





Charles Laughton reads for Ernie. 


guest soloist. Also on ABC-TV, Bold 
Journey will show films of a young 
schoolteacher who climbed Mt. Kili- 
manjaro last summer. 


B® Tuesday night, Dec. 9, is variety 
night: Eddie Fisher has invited Dean 
Martin to drop in (NBC-TV), while 
Garry Moore welcomes Walter Pidgeon, 
and Errol Garner (CBS-TV). 


& Something unusual takes place on 
The Tennessee Ernie Ford Show, 
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(CBS-T\ The ta 
Charles Laughton, 


Thursday, Dec. 1] 
mous English actor 
will be Ernie’s guest. M1 
made a fine art out of reading poetry 


Laughton has 


and short stories before audiences all 
around the country. He’s expected to 


do the same as T. Ernie’s guest 


All in all, this seems like a nice pre 
Christmas week. Check your local pa- 
for time and channel for 


pers each 


show—and enjoy yourselves. 
Dick KLEINER 











The Heart of a Satellite 


An astonishing amount of equip- 
ment can be put in an artificial 
earth satellite. In the Vanguard, 
the equipment is all in the core 
shown in the picture above. 


There are devices to measure the 
temperatures of outer space, for 
example, and meteorite density, or 
cosmic ray activity. Then there is a 
small but powerful radio equipped 
with transistors, and batteries to 
power it. 

Miniaturization—a new word— 
is why small satellites can do so 
much. For hundreds of pounds of 
equipment must be reduced in size, 
or “miniaturized,” so that they 





weigh only a few pounds, and take 
up little room. 


The transistor, a Bell System in 
vention, is.a good example of this. 
Scarcely larger than a pea, it can 
do the job of a radio tube fifty times 
larger. It needs so little power that 
very small batteries can be used 
And it’s rugged and durable 


The reasons why transistors are 
used in satellites are partly why 
they’re used in more and more 
new telephone equipment. Smal] 
as they are, they have a big future 

. in the heart of many a future 
satellite, and in the heart of to 
morrow’s better telephone service 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Gat Rid of 


EMBARRASSING BLEMISHES 
AND OILY SKIN 





The MERCOLIZED WAX 
CREAM 7-NIGHT PLAN 
Clears, Beautifies Com- 
plexion WHILE YOU SLEEP! 


Follow this simple 7-Night Plan for 
quick, sure results. Use medicated 
Mercolized Wax Cream each night for 
1 week. Then see how fast teen-age skin 
problems are brought under control as 
(1) unsightly blemishes dry up and 
clear away (2) blackheads dissolve 
and enlarged pores shrink (3) exces- 
sive oiliness disappears. Not a cover- 
up cosmetic. Mercolized Wax Cream’s 
antiseptic action works under theskin 
surface. Start using it today. Sold on 
money-back guarantee. 


Morale 


AT ALL DRUG AND COSMETIC COUNTERS 





WALLET 


PHOTOS 


ust send any size graduation 
photo, snapshot or negative 
with $1.00 for 25 Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/:x3'/ 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish portrait 
poper. We pay postage 
and return original 














back quorantee. 60 for 

$2.00; 1u0 for $3.00. 
BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 


Green Bay, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 





GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS | 
fie. Gnanslel  Inpeomnent reosiven. 


Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








Buy Christmas Seals 





















Holiday Gift Guide 


————————— 


This 15¢ stamp 
picturing John Jay, 
first Chief Justice 
of the United 
States, will be 
>d on December 
12. Jay served in 
the Supreme Court 
from 1789 to 1795. 
For first-day “gift” covers (send one to 
a friend) send addressed envelopes to: 
Washington 13, D. C. In- 
clude a money order to pay for the 
stamps you order. You may buy as 
many as 10 first-day covers. 


is- 


sue 





Postmaster, 
a 


Supreme Court Recording. Stamp 
clubs will enjoy this interview with 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas. 
He discusses the Court’s role in Ameri- 
can life, in an interview with Howard 
Langer, managing editor of Scholastic 
Teacher. Special school price for this 
10-inch 33 1/3 rpm record is $3.85. 
Order from: Folkways Records, 117 
West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Tourist Packet. It contains 110 stamps 
from 110 different distant lands such 
as Mozambique, Somaliland, Angola, 
Malaya. The stamps, and mint 
(unused), include dozens of commemo- 
rative pictorials. Price: $1. Order from: 
Stamp and Coin Dept., L. Bamberger 
and Co., Newark 1, N. J. 


“U, N.—1958.” This is a packet of 
eight mint U. N. commemoratives is- 
sued this year. You receive both denom- 
inations of each of these stamps: Human 
Rights Day, U. N. Day, International 
Atomic Energy, Central Hall. Also in- 
cluded is the popular mint 8¢ Human 
Rights Day stamp of 1956. Price of 


used 


U. N. packet: $1. Order from: F.U.N. 
Cover Service, Box 34, Whitestone 57, 
New York. 


Specialty Album. Here’s a_ handy 
40-page album, 8% inches by 5% inches, 
to hold duplicates for trading or to 
display a topical collection. The album 
comes with 50 used stamps. Price: 25¢. 
Order from: Pot O’ Gold Co., Litch- 
field, Conn. 


Thor Stamp Press. It’s a streamlined 
desk tool for removing a stamp’s creases 
or curled edges. You put the stamp in 
the press, give the handle a few turns, 
and “iron” your stamp! This aluminum 
press, produced by White Ace, comes 
in a gift box. Price: $6.95. Order from: 
Washington Stamp Exchange, Newark 
a a -Tony SIMON 











| U.S. PHOTO CO., Dept. C, Box 73, Newark, N. J 





Give and take photos! 
Your friends, class- 
mates, beaus—everyone 


will want a print of 
your favorite photo. 
2" x 3Y_". Perfect 


for job & college ap- 
plications. 













Made from your portrait photo 
(up to 10) on fine satin 
finish double weight paper. 


ECONOMY PHOTO SERVICE 
Dept. 41, GPO 1101, New York 1, N. Y. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. if the adver- 
lisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps eee as “approvals. ” Each of these “ap- 
roval”’ stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
~_ any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 


STAMPS 





F103 FOREIGN STAMPS #2, Pate 


Newfoundland Australia Africa, Russia, Japan, 
China, Oddities, Rarities. ONLY WITH APPROV- 
ALS. Enclose 10¢ for handling. LINCOLN STAMP 


COMPANY, St. Catharine's 362, Ontario. 


Ed 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com- 


memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. Free with 
approvals 


Capital Stamp Co., Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 











TWO $5.00 U.S. Postage Stamps Free to ap- 
proval buyers. Send dime for postage, details. 


IRWIN STAMP CO. 





Box 11-72 _ a N. Y. 
TERRIFIC IRG AT! 

Israel—Iceland— Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triang 
set—Also fabulous British Colonial Accumulation—Pl 
large stamp book—All four offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


ete 2 ee i a a 


Give Your Fr and Classmates 


Wallet-size, 2") 13'4, made 


from your photo Money-back 25 te 1 


uarantee' We pay ee). 
For Speed-Service, add 
60 for $2 


Send Photo & Money to 











































Teacher’s Pet? 


John was an inveterate talker, 


espe- 
Miss Smith, the eighth 
grade tried calling him down 

class but that did no good. Finally she 
decided on a policy of making him stay 
after school for extra study each time 


lally In class. 


teac her, 


she caught him talking in her class. 

One day, after this policy had kept 
him after school almost every day for 
several weeks, she caught him again. 
‘Well, John, you'll just have to stay 
ifte school - 

Oh, that’s all right,” John assured 
her. “Half the school already thinks 
we re “going ste adv.” ig 

Complete Service 

4 young man went to his older 
brother for advice. “Last night,” he 
said, “I had a date with Edna. I took 


her to dinner, and then to a stage show. 
After that we went to a very expensive 
night club. Do you think I should have 
kissed her good night?” 
“Why?” deadpanned 


the older 


brother. 
already.” 


“You'd done enough for her 


Betty Curley, Liberty 


Secret Weapon 


The late Frank Thomas, Notre Dame 
star and later a famed coach, greatly 
admired fighting spirit. Thus, one of his 
favorite stories was about the never- 
give-up coach of a small college team 
whose charges were being pummeled 
by a powerful big-college opponent. 

The coach did everything except in- 
sert himself in the lineup. Racing up 
and down the sidelines, exhorting the 
players, he was warned time and again 
by tolerant officials about illegal coach- 
ing. He used all his meager substitute 
personnel. When the game ended, he 
didn’t have a man on the bench eligible 
for play. 

As he walked fuming off the field 
behind his dog-tired players, muttering, 
“We should’ve won it,” the team’s man- 
ager trotted up “Terrible, 
wasn't it, coach? 76 to 0.” 

The coach exploded, “76 to 0? I lost 
count of the score. Why didn’t you tell 
me it was that bad?” « 

Replied the manager, 
have been the use?” 

“Why, man,” snapped the coach 
have done something.” 

The Wall Street Journal 


and said. 


“What would 


ee 
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21st Crossword Puzzle 


Answer to Nov 





























D5 ivf 


opie from your 

favorite snapshot or 

portrait with an 

excitingly different 

silk finish ... Perfect 

carrying size, 2!/2” x 3/2” 
WE PAY POSTAGE! 


POCKET PHOTO CO. 
Box N-45, Hillside,N.J. 





Money Back 
Guaranteed! 








Send 25¢ for 
> Extra - Fast 
Service 





























must go to New York. 


If your high school is in one of the sponsored regions, your 
entries must go to the proper regional exhibition at the 
proper time. If you are not in one of these regions, entries 


Send your entries for 


ATTENTION ARTISTS! PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


to the right place at the right time 


The rules book gives you detailed information as to how, 
where, and when to send your entries, Ask your art teacher 
or write for a rules book to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART 
AWARDS, 33 WEST 42ND STREET, 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS OF EXHIBITIONS WITH ENTRY DATES 


ALABAMA (State) Feb. 2-7 ILLINOIS (Oak Park Area) Feb. 2-7 NEW YORK (North Central) Jan. 26-31 OREGON (State) Jan. 26-81 
Loveman’s, Birmingham Wiabo! Park E. W. Edwards & Sen, Syracuse The J. K. Gill Co., Portland 
ARIZONA (State) Feb. 2-7 INDIANA (Central) y= 30-Feb. 5 NEW YORK (Central Western) PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) and 
Valley National Bank and L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis Jan. 26-81 DELAWARE Feb. 2-7 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Gimbels, Philadelphia 





Phoenix College 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 
Bullock's, Los Angeles 
CALIFORNIA (Northwestern) Feb. 2-7 
@ Emporium, San Francisco 
CALIFORNIA (Northeast-Central) 
Jan. 26-31 
Breuner’s, Sacramento 
COLORADO (State) Feb. 2-7 
May-D&F, Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 
The Hertford Courant 
ILLINOIS (Chicago) to be announced 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicage 
ILLINOIS (Northeastern) Feb. 2-7 
Wieboldt's, Evanston 


Jan. 9-17 


Jan. 19-25 





and the Indianapolis Star 
INDIANA (Northeastern) and 
Northwestern OHIO Jan. 26-31 
WANE, WANE-TV, Fort Wayne 
IOWA (State) Feb. 2-6 
Younkers, Moines 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) Jan. 14-2) 
The Boston Globe 
MICHIGAN (Southeastern) Jan. 26-31 
Crowley's, Detroit, and Detroit News 
MISSOURI (Western) and four adjacent 
| eae A ath Feb. 9-14 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas Clty 
MISSOURI (nate) and two adjacent 


. ILLINOIS counties Jan. 29-31 


Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Lovis 


Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA (Piedmont Section) 
and VIRGINIA (Piedmont Section) 
Jan. 11-17 

WEMY-TV, Greensboro 


NORTH CAROLINA (Eastern) Feb. 2-7 
WNCT-TV, Greenville 


OHIO (Northeastern Ohio Lake Area) 
Jan. 30-Feb. 5 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 


OHIO (Northeast Central) Jan. 26-31 
The M. O'Neil Co., Akron 


OHIO (Southern) and three i 
KENTUCKY counties Jan 


PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Feb. 2-7 
Kavfmann’'s, Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE (Western), Northeastern 
ARKANSAS, Northern MISSISSIPPI 
Feb. 2-7 

B. Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis 
TEXAS (Southeastern) Feb. 9-14 
Foley's, Houston 

TEXAS (Northwestern) Jan. 26-30 
Permian Basin Life insurance Co. 
and Jane Phillips Sererity, Odessa 
WASHINGTON (State) Feb. 2-7 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


WISCONSIN (State) Feb. 9-14 
.. + 





The Jehn Shillite Co., Cin 


‘s, Milwaukee 

















Chrysler Corporation tells you 


How torsion springing works 


to make the 1959 cars 
of The Forward Look 
the finest driving | 
\\ 
cars in America \ 











if 








\ TORSION SPRINGING isn’t hard to understand. Twist a piece of hose 

in your hands. Feel how it twists back. Torsion bars work like this 

ORDINARY SPRINGING often gives squashy ride, —help give a remarkably smooth ride, free of rocking and bobbing. 

is apt to rock on turns, lets car ‘‘bob its head”’ Only Chrysler Corporation cars have this new kind of ride— 
on quick stops, and “‘squat’’ on fast starts. Torsion-Aire Ride—and at no extra cost! 








LEVELIZER SPRINGS IRON THEM OUT IN BACK 








SRI cnn esneaenieansenenans S, UMB BER 


HOW TORSION BARS IRON OUT BUMPS UP FRONT okay 





In back, fast-reacting steel leaf springs and 
Oriflow shock absorbers give the most comfort 
and control on the road. Springs are firm in 
front, limber in rear to smooth out the bumps. 





Note position of torsion bar on level pavement. Then see how a 


bump raises the control arms, twisting the torsion bar. After (C 7 lian Mitel Tineke ad ffe t i 
hitting bump (third picture) bar ‘‘unwinds,’’ helping hold the apind+ er _—— aa avg - eres 
wheel on the road and keeping the car body level. air units in the rear—to give you automatic 

: leveling even with excessive rear-end load.) 








HOW THE SPRINGS TEAM UP TO GIVE YOU UNBEATABLE TORSION-AIRE RIDE 









































oc oY cy, 
ae —— . & ) See 2 — 
o——____ — a — ma Ey j/e-—_____- = 
Sep Se: 
Front wheels ride over bump, putting ...when wheels hit bump, the rapid- The superior design of the whole 
torsion springs in action. Levelizer acting rear springs absorb it quickly, Torsion-Aire suspension system gives 
rear springs are faster-reacting, so and with a minimum of bounce. you the best ride on the road. 
. PLYMOUTH 
Cars that can do what they look like they can do for 1959 from DODGE 
DESOTO 


IMPERIAL 


7 CHRYSLER CORPORATION | crersus 











Teleguide, 


Jor 


CONQUEST 


i DIFFERENT 
research will be dramatically 


| onquest” science 


pre- 
ite ym the sixth 
One has to do with the svs- 
searcl wr chemicals produced 
testing of these chemi 
ells. The 


re t] k being carried 


other is con- 
on at 
yservatory in Hawaii. 

on the air on Sun- 


5:00-6:00 ES] 


Conquest” goes 


p.m 
The cancer id part of the program 

I irticular interest to biology 
of the life 
le of lds as well as an insight into 


Se I { mers a review 


emothera 2n important branch of 
uncer research. The voleano documen- 

general science and earth 
a 


ence students 


n opportunity to see 


yw scientists investigate volcanic erup 
go right to the edge 


Kilauea on the Island ot 


science 
| idvice of the 
Association for the Advancement 
National Academy of 
National 


hour-long telecasts 


programs are 


«rhe “Conauest 
Ameri- 


Research 
Council. All of the 
the Monsanto Chemi 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Teachers find it 

the mold-cancer relationship 
pointing out the Anti- 
yiotics are produced by living organisms 


A 1] 
ike the mold 


may useful to 
roduc ( 


following: 


} 


as part of the struggle 
for existence in the mic roscopic world. 
Antibic 
iolds 
Scientists keep looking for molds which 
antibiotic chemicals 


offensive weapons of 


tics are 


certain enemv cells 


igainst 
ippen to reate 
veeded bi in in his own fight against 
TERS 

In preparation fon the telecast, these 
terms should be explained or reviewed 
fungus, spore hyphae, 
eukemia, chemotherapy, mitochondria. 
classroom 


spore sac, 


Suggested questions fo 
Since cannot 
manage 


rapidly? How was penicillin 


SCUSSIOI mushrooms 


thesize food, how do they 
to grow so 
liscovered? In what ways does a cance 
ell differ from a normal body cell? 
What is the main F 
effective chemical against cancer? 

2. For a better understanding of the 
voleano documentary, these facts might 


requirement of an 


Official U. S. Navy phote 
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Video cameras will go to the mouth of a volcanic crater—and into the scientific 
laboratory—to bring you the story of man’s quest to find out what causes volcanoes 
—and what causes cancer. Volcano shown above is Boqueron off coast of Mexico 
Laboratory is that of Dr. Paul Burkholder at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanical Gardens 


and gen 


be reviewed in earth science 
Hawaiian vol 


Kilauea, are 


notli-¢ xplosive 


eral science classes The 


Mauna Loa and 


' 


examples of the quiet o1 


Canoes, 


type. The islands themselves were built 


up by repeated outpourings of lava 
Manv geologists believe that the ma 
terial ejected comes from the 
that is, from a region below the 
30-mile-deep crust. Dr. Gordon A. 
MacDonald of the Kilauea observatory 
that activity takes 
place entirely within the crust of the 
earth. 

Before starting the students on a dis 


earth’s 


mantle 


believes volcanic 


cussion of the causes and distribution 
of voleanoes, the nature of lava, and the 
cause of repeated eruptions—the mean 
ing of these terms should be reviewed 
fault, basalt 


lava 


crust, mantle, core laver, 


seismograph, magma 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. The techniques of antibiotic re 


search as revealed in the cancer-mold 


storv should fascinate students of bi 
ology. They will want to talk about 
what they have seen: the pinch of 


Puerto Rican soil from which came the 
unknown mold K-1501 
the K-1501 antibiotic on staphylococci 
in a petri dish; the testing of mold- 
produced chemicals on living cance 
cells; the tremendous amount of work 
that has to be done before the effective- 
ness of an antibiotic can be determined. 

Discussion What effect 
does the man-made chemical 6MP have 
on cancer cells? What happens when 


the testing of 


questions 


ADVERTISEMENT 


6MP is used against leukemia 


the investigators find out whether Aza 


serine stopped the growth of ince) 
cells implanted in chick embryos? What 
do the mitochondria reveal about the 


condition of a cancer cell? 


2. Dr. MacDonald's theon vill now 
be better understood by student Hi 
is of the opinion that all voleanic ac 
tivity is precipitated by earthquakes 


that there is rock deep down in th 
earth’s crust hot enough to be 
but held in 
pressure; that a sudden faulting causes 


that this 


molten 
a solid state by enormous 
a sudden dec rease In pressure 
decrease in changes the hot 
rock to a liquid which rises 
the crack 


out as molten lava 


pre ssure 


+} 


rough 


torces ifs Wav up and 


and | 


Why does 
Vesuvius build up a steep cone while 
Kilauea gives rise to a Hat cone? What 


Questions for discussion 


happens to the gases in the magma as 
it rises? How do geologists account for 
rock 


volcanoes? In 


the honeycombed appearance of 
found near 
do the facts established by 


M if Don ild a 


specimens 
what way 
seismographs support Dr 


theorv? 


FINAL REPORTS 


Suggested summing-up reports 
1. The discovery of penicillin 
2. Development of the 
trum antibiotics like streptomycin and 
aureomycin. 
3. The composition of the solid part 
of earth—from crust to cente: 
—Harry 


broad spec 


SOOTIN 
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Films from TV 


By VERA FALCONER 


“SPHAT’S JUST what I need for my 
class!” Have t yught this 
while watching a t nm programe 
Well, considet ] naterial de gned 
wiginally for tele t is beer ide 
ivailable to sch Is S ¢ r it 16 f r 
some of it is for rent id some for 
purchase 
An outstanding xamp] yf a rth 
while series ww available without 
charge is The Twentieth Century. In 
this series, there vealth of topics 
available for social studies and modern 
history classes. These include War in 
Spain, War in Korea, Gandhi and Auto- 
biography. This last one, by the way, is 


grand fun, too—a terse historv of the 


automotive industry with wonderful 
shots of early cars. This one. like others 
including Rockne of Notre Dame and 
October Classic are good assembly fare 
You can get 1 complete listing from The 
Prudential Insurance ( Education 
Dept., Box 36, Newark, N. ] 
Association Associati Films, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17) has fre 
offerings from TV, including the three 
iwward-winning Hallmark Cards sub 
jects—Richard II (2 hrs Macheth (2 
hrs.), and Cradle Song (90 mins [wo 
sponsored by the Smith. Kline & Fre nch 
Laboratories—Mongar 56 mins.) and 
We, the Mentally Ill (27 mins are 
both definitely senior high. The excel 


I le ph mie 


lent hour-long Bell science 
films, Hemo the Magnificent. Our Mr 
Sun, Strange Case of the Cosmic Rays 
and Unchained Goddess, are available 
from several distributors or may be 


quested from local Bell Telephone Co 


Modern Talking Picture Service (3 
East 54th, New York 22) offers with 
out charge other films from TV. Just re- 
leased are four (about 20 mins. each) 
from the Standard Oil (Indiana) TV 
series, Spotlight on Research 

Others from Modern are: Let’s Take 
a Trip (28 mins.) sponsored by U. § 
Rubber, story of a modern rubber fax 
tory, and Science Detectives (25 mins 


sponsored by Charles Pfizer & Co.. the 
search for antibiotics. Both are from the 
CBS “Let’s Take a Trip” 

A few individual 
available for purchass 
dled mainly by a fairl, 
distributors. Let’s see what eac 
offer. 

One of the newest releases is The Wis 
dom Series, produced by NBC, offered 
to schools by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films (Wilmette, Ill., and regional of- 
fices). These are 25 conversations with 
great personalities touching many sub- 


series 

films from television 
rental are han 
small group of 
= 


has to 


jects. Although visually you see mostly 
the personage ind the interv ewer, these 
ure neither dull nor slow moving. The 
pe ople themselves ire live that the \ 

ymmand attentior nterest. Sub- 
jects range from government and his- 
tory to literature, music, and administra- 
tion. Personalities include Frank Llovd 
Wright, Herbert Hoover, Arnold Tovyn- 


Sandburg, Igor Stravinsky 


Each is presented in his own setting 


bee, Car] 
Nehru in his garden, Ben-Gurion in his 
study, Casals in a French cottage, Frost 
in his Vermont farm home. Outstanding 
material for classes and for assemblies 
senior high in most cases EBF will send 
1 complete listing on request. 
Association Films has one rental se- 
ries, Adventure in Number and Space 
Broadcast 
half-hours, Bil 
Baird and his marionettes show mathe 
exciting activity, intro- 


ducing one branch of math in each film 


produc ed by Westinghouse 


ing Co. In these nine 


matics as an 
Coverage is very light, designed to stim- 
ulate interest rather than to teach 


Walt Disney Films 


acquainted 
much of 


You are, of course wel] 
with Walt 
1 

which was originall, 


Disney material, 
released in thea 
Disney's releases to schools from 
the Disneyland Mousketeers 
TV shows include some excellent mate- 


tres 


and the 


grades, all eight- 
minute subjects, with Jiminy Cricket 
I'm No Fool safety series; This Is You 
health and hygiene films; Nature of 
Things films on the « ephant and the 
camel. For junior and senior high class. 
club or three science 
films: Man in Space (31 mins.), Our 
Friend the Atom (48 mins.), and Man 
in Flight (31 available for 
rental number of distributors 
You may also write to Educational Film 
Division, Walt Disney Productions (500 
South Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif. 
Contemporary Films (267 West 25th 
St., New York 1) has for you the superb 
The Lady from Philadelphia, Marian 
Anderson's tour of southeast Asia for 
the State Department, as originally pre- 
sented on CBS-TV’s “See It Now.” This 
film Miss Anderson 
speaking to children, visiting a shrine, 
doing a radio interview; as well as 
allowing you to sing 
numbers including spirituals, folk songs, 
hymns, arias, and Contem- 
porary also offers for rental some of the 
other “See It Now” programs and the 
“Constitution Series,” McGraw-Hill re- 
leases discussed in the next column 


rial for elementary 


] 
| 


assembly: the 


mins.) are 
from a 


yne-hour shows 


hear her many 


anthems. 





a | 
The Twisted Cross, the famous ‘‘Project 
20” telecast on the Hitler regime, is 


now available on film for school use. 


McGraw-Hill 
Graw-Hill Book 
New York 36 
series, again mostly for the high schools, 
for class or assembly. One of their new- 
est is Air Power, 26 half-hour films pro- 
duced by CBS, 
of flight and airpower from the Wright 
brothers to jets and the future. Also 
fairly new, the three 54-minute Project 
20 films, produced by NBC: Nightmare 
in Red, a history of Russia from revolu- 
tion to the present; The Twisted Cross, 
a study of the Nazi regime; and 3, 2, 
1, 0, on atomic development. 

No doubt you're well acquainted with 
the Omnibus series on The Constitution 
and The Lincoln Series, as well as the 
CBS See It Now group with Edward R. 
Murrow. The latter includes 26 subjects 
on various topics, ranging from 14 mins. 
to 90 mins., again serious material, and 


lext-Film Dept., Mc- 
Co., 330 West 42nd, 
has several top-notch 


presenting the history 


senior high. 

If your classes can take really strong, 
pungent stuff, if they are really grown- 
up, try some of the eight Perspective 
films, produced by Canada’s CBC-TV 

also McGraw-Hill) 
minute present 
lems, pulling no punches: drug addic- 
tion, alcoholism, mental health, juvenile 
delinquency, neglected children, ten- 


These 27- 
prob- 


from 


subjects social 


sions of modern living, relocation, the 
aged. Definitely senior high or adult 
films 

The Young America Division of Mc- 
Graw-Hill continues to offer The Search, 
27 filmed reports from leading research 
centers on varied topics (each 27 mins.); 
and the very excellent and exciting You 
Are There series—78 titles, each 27 mins. 
Both series are from CBS. 

Another source of films-from-televi- 
sion, which we may frequently forget 
about, is Educational Television. The 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter at Ann Arbor, Michigan, assisted in 
the development and production of more 
than 170 series (over 2,500 individual 
programs) for ETV stations. Many of 
these are available for rental to schools 
through NET Film Service, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Indiana. NET cat- 
alogue is free on request. 
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Tele 


Jor 


ouide, 


Gift of the Magi 


2 DECEMBEI 
EST) over 


Sheaffer Pen Con 
forget how few s 
until Christmas. ] 
version of an 
O. Henry's “Gift 
that may bring d 


shopping tours. G 


Sally Ann Howe 
by Wilson Lehr 
Adler 
Since nearly eve 
lish student know 
nal, the television 


bv Richard 


the rare opportunit 


classroom study of 


more closely at this 


QO. Henry 


never kne 


) t )-() 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


E. Learn some bi ) 


How did |} 


QO. Henry 
for writing? How 


| 


especially fit him f 


other writers and 


have been change d 


2. Briefly 
in American societ 
the lifetime of O 
Civil War affect 


revit 


What was happenir 


dustry, commerce 


] 


during this period? 


3. What 


national changes 


were 


How did immigra 


Irv to find photogra 


in the latter half 
(Grace M. 


valuable pictures 


Arthur M. Schlesing 


City 1878-1898 is 


4. Consult the w1 


Lincoln Steffens, 
ot life 
American cities of 


descriptions 


5. In his preta 
a collection of sl 
“The Gift of the M 
“Not 


the assertion that 


very long 


Hundred’ people in 


were really wort} 
man 
his larger estimate 
has been preferre 
Hundred” does O 


do O. Henry’s stories 


Mayer's 
Upon a City, Macmil 


has arisen—the 


( ri Does he sh this same pret- 
erence for the underd : “The Gift 
yf the Magi’? 

6. Read at least three of O. Henry's 
ries including The Gift of the 


Mag How are all of stories alike? 
What is the O. Henry “! 


8) He nrv is ofte 


] 
rmula 


issified in text 


books as a “realist What does this 
mean? Can you see things in his 
tories that might actua lassify him 

i “romantic” inste 

S. O. Henry’s techn jue 1s often de 
cribed as “ironic.” What is the irony in 
The Gift of the Mag In the ther 
QO. He stories you read? Is 

ise of irony convincing does it seem 
mtrived? 

9. Scan two or thre tories In a pop 

i Lie S magazine iWJo vou see I 
traces of O. Henry Huence in these 
stories? Do these popu ir stories have a 
formula’? Would vou the O. Hem 
nfluence on these ha een good o1 bad 
t r popular literature? ¢ ipare O Hen 
rys work with short tories by Bret 
Harte, Damon Runy Ring Lardner 


10. What are other trends in the 
American short story? Compare 
reading of O. Henry with 

Allan Poe, Ste phe n Crane, Ernest 
Hemingway, Mark Twain, Sherwood 
Anderson. Which technique do you find 


satisfying? Whicl type of 


youl 


, 
stories Dy 


Edgar 


most story 


gives you the most lasting impressionr 


11. Re-read “The Gift of the Magi” 
is though you were adapting the story 
for the telecast. Make list of the char- 
cters, scenes, suggestions you would 
want to include in ul idaptation 
Which ones would expand? At 


which moments, if vere doing the 
for the telecast, would you want 
Mark all the nai 


that would have 


musit 


] 4 
introduce a song: 


rative parts of the stor 


to be dramatized or put into dialogue 


mn TV. If vou were dire 


tone would you 


ting the tele- 


ist what give the 


’ 
plav: comedy, traged I 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


l. Did any 
mind you of the photos you 
New York? H 


duction establish the time and place of 


» 


melodram i 


scenes in the telecast re 


saw of 19th 


century w did the pro- 


1 
the storyr 


+ 


Compare how the original story 
and the telecast establish the economic 


Youngs. Which 


1? 


method is more economical: 


and social status of the 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Sally Ann Howes has feminine lead oppo- 
site Gordon MacRae in Gift of the Magi. 


that 


hair ind 


realize the value 
Della’s 
Jim’s watch in the original storv? In the 
telecast? Do vou think the 


method is better for show 


) How do we 


+} f ] 
Lil Youngs place on 


narrative o1 
ie dramati 
insight into cha 


us this kind of 


4. List all the 


} , 
SOCES dialogue 


added characters epl 
Why do 
ou think these characters were added 
Skidder; Della’s friend 
Mr. oplege l? Why do 
you think these episodes were added 
office party 
bank loan scene? Did 


these additions re spect the feeling and 


in the telecast 
Jim's triend 
( lara: Jims boss 


Della’s menu tvping, the 


the argument, the 


intentions of the original story? Why is 
Mr. Spiege l’s Christmas speech ¢ special 
ly in keeping with what you know of 
QO. Henry business history of the 
19th century? 


5. How did the 
O. Henry's use of irony? 


and 


telecast extend 


6. Consult your notes on how you 
would have staged “The Gift of the 
Magi.” How did the telecast 
with your ideas about the produc tionr 

7. Why is the called “The Gift 
of the Magi’? Does the determination 


of Della and Jim to buy each other the 


compare 


story 


very best contradict the significance of 
the Magi? Clip ads 
] 


ind 


from newspapers 
magazines to illustrate our different 
attitudes toward Christmas. 

8. O. Henry’s answer, when someone 
the short 


familiar, 


asked his formula for 


Was “Be 


punch when 


story, 


and and 


CONCISE 

your adversary is off 
guard. This stuns him, and you may 
then disappear.” Does “The Gift of the 
Magi’ follow this formula? Does 
O. Henry disappear as soon as he has 
stunned us in “The Gift of the Magi’? 
Is the writer less apparent in the tele- 
cast than in the original story? Is this 


an improvement? —Mary Hazarp 
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Ideas and Suggestions for 


Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


More Books for Christmas Giving 


Animal Stories 

[The Animals of Doctor Schweitzer 
by Jean Fritz. Illustrated by Douglas 
Howland (Coward McCann, 1958). 

“On the left-hand side of Africa, 
soon after the land humps into the 
ocean and begins wandering south, 
there is a wide vellow river called the 
Ogowe. 

In this wav, the almost magical true- 
to-life storv of the great Doctor and 
his animal friends begins. Would that 
manv children could meet Dr. Schweit- 
ver through this book. You cannot read 
t without feeling his great reverence 
for all living things 

You meet Monsieur le Pelican, who 
guards the Doctor; Upsi, the monkey 
vho likes eggs; and Josephine, the wild 


boar who insists on going to church 
every Sunday. Most of the animals 


ye to the settlement and stay. 


This book has been written, illus 
trated. and edited with great care 
ind is worthy of the great man whose 
tory it tells 


Make Believe 

Tistou of the Green Thumbs by 
Maurice Druon. Illustrated by Jacque- 
line Duhéme (Scribners, 1958). 

[his beautiful fantasy should be giv- 
en to very imaginative and perceptive 
hildren 

Tistou is the only child of wealthy 
parents Somehow he does not fit into 
the school of Mirepoil, their munitions 
tv. Education in the classroom is trad- 
ed for education in life. While being 


‘educated” by the gardener, Tistou 
discovers his gift of green thumbs. 

He uses this gift to convert the slums 
of Mirepoil into a garden of beauty, to 
interest a sick child in living, and to 
bring peace between warring countries. 
But what is to become of Mirepoil—its 
economy is dependent upon the tools 


of war? 


Just for Fun 

What Do You Say, Dear? by Sesyle 
Joslin with pictures by Maurice Sendak 
(Young Scott, 1958). 

This can be an uproariously funny 
book if taken as a delightful farce— 
and this in spite of the fact that it is 
clearly indicated on the first page that 
it is “A handbook of etiquette for young 
ladies and gentlemen to be used as a 
vuide for everyday social behavior.” 

You learn what to say when meeting 
t baby elephant—one you are planning 
to take home with vou. After reading 
this, you are prepared for any emer- 
zency. You know how to respond when 
a knight cuts the head off a dangerous 
dragon. If you bump into a crocodile 
you know the prope! Way In which to 
beg his pardon You even know what 
to say when vou literally drop in to see 
the duchess—right through the roof. 

The words are those we keep remind- 
“I’m sorry,” “Thank 


you,” “Excuse me, please.” Only the 


ing children to say 


situations are so absurd that voung 
readers may feel slightly repaid for all 
the gentle nagging they may have had 
to endure in the past 


3 
KC 
JAMES ; 
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Poetry 

The Peaceable Kingdom by Eliza 
beth Coatsworth. Illustrated by Fritz 
Eichenberg (Pantheon Books, 1958 

At the season of “Peace on Earth 
good will to men,” this would make a 
beautiful gift for a child. It could also 
serve as the extra special Christmas 
card for an adult who appreciates good 
poetry and exquisite art work 

The poem, “The Peaceable Kingdom 
is perhaps the most beautiful of the 
three which make up the book. A 
little child is pictured with the friendly 
animals in the forest. There, all things 
will someday be harmless and gay 
T here need be ho tear whe 1) the time 
comes to leave “for all paths shall lead 
you back to your home when the lion 
lies down with the lamb and the Peace 
able Kingdom is come.” 

Happy Holidays and Good Reading! 

Mary Harpact 


Summer School in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Memter: Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Association of Texas Colleges 
accredited by the Texas Education Agency 


JULY 15 TO AUGUST 25, 1959 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English Lan 
guages, Economics, History and Sociology, Geog 
raphy, Folklore and Arts, Spanish and Latin 
American Literature.—Courses in Spanish Lan 
guage for junior and senior students in high schoo! 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 


For illustrated literature: 


ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 
Instituto Teenologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., México 


Free to WRITERS 


« . 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, pubiicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. st 


Expusition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Your Book Can Be Published! 


. 
AUTHORS fm Now you con obtain high royolties 


ond wide literary recognition 
HOW TO Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript con be 


printed, advertised ond sold 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept, $012,200 Varick St., N.Y.14 


PUBLISH 
YOUR 
tele] ¢! 
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Child Guidance: The best time t 
tackle a 


Ows up 


minor roble pet ( i¢ 


y 
v1 


Education vs. Ignorance: \ 
education is so t hing the 
amount of ignorance 


the form of inert fact 


Applause Defined: \\ 
applause greeted the appe 
Bishop Fulton J. Shee taM 
meeting, the fa ( led 


. Appl iuse be fore 


talk is an act of fait \ 

the speech is an a I r \ 

after he has cor 

charity.’ Bos H EN 


What Would You Do?: J 


Vere clis« uSSINng 


to the country clul 

We're suppose ‘ 
to match our husba 30 | 
going to wear black \i ] 


son. “What will 
“Grac WOUS 
I don’t think I'll 


VW ISCON ail ] } } ft | 
Plea: There l i stor 
housemaster used te] f \ 
Churchill when the 
Harrow School. On y t 
- 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 





2. COMET PRESS, p. 13-T 


Brochure, ‘‘How to Publish Yo Book 


3. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 13-T 
Brochure 


4. MONTERREY TEC, p. 13-T 


IWlustrated literature on summer courses 


Please Print 


PD ccnemniananenies 





f mathematics in despair at the stupid 
ity of his class, wrung his hands and 
cried out to his pupils, “Oh, boys, boys, 
shall I do “Please 


Si piped up the voice of a small 


what with you?” 
cherubic-looking boy—later Prime Min 
ister of Great Britain Please, Sir, teach 


' 


us ARTHUR BRYANT 


Share 


favorite 


your chuckle 


story for “Free 


Send us your 
Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Fre 
Period, West 
42nd Street, Neu 


Scholastic Teacher 33 


York 36, N. Y 





EMMY LOU 
By Marty Links 




















To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


RAILROADS 
Reprints of ad +37 (See Nov. 14 Teacher 
p. 2-T 


“Our teacher, Mrs. O'Flaherty, won't 
be in today Something she ate!”’ 


N.Y.C 


5. NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
p. 16-T 

a) List of teaching aids on coal b 
Information on careers in coal industry 
6. UNITED AIRLINES, p. 2-T 
Information and folders on Mainliner va 
cations 
7. UNITED AIRLINES 
Information and folders on United Air 
lines’ services. (See Nov. 7 Teacher, p. 2-T 
8. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Reprints of World Book ad (See Nov. 21 
Teacher, pp. 13-T to 16-T) 


Grade 























This coupon valid for two months 
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At Our 
| Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








weeks or so between 


The four 


Thanksgiving and Christmas have a 


certain character—one might even Say 
flavor—all their own. Days rush by al- 
most uncounted; special programs are 


planned, developed and (sometimes 
achieved; there is shopping 


hectic 


pantingly 


to be worked into an already 


schedule; anticipation of the coming 
holidays charges the air. 

Under what might otherwise be in 
iuspicious circumstances then, we are 
ple ased to be dealing this week with a 

Specifi 
ly—and as briefly as possible—we re- 
fer to the 


semester subscriptions for the remainder 


proposal for the saving of time 


matter of renewing first 


f the school yea 


If you are first-semester (as op- 

posed to l chool-year subscribe 
] 

vithin the next few davs vou will re- 


celve, together with an explanatory let 
ter, a special IBM card showing the 
umber of subscriptions in your current 


der. Unless you anticipate a chang 
In youl 


check 


sign the card and drop it into the mail 


, 
requirements, you need only 


the box verifving the quantity, 


postage free. If a change in vour order 


i 
is necessary, on the other hand, simply 
use the box below the “present quan- 
tity” line to indicate such a change. 


do not hesitate to 
mark your order “tentative”; we 


But in either case, 
recog 


nize that situations change unexpected- 


} 


\ ind we have always reserved a sub 


scriber’s right to revise an order up to 


three weeks after the semester begins 


Lest we 
speaking of 
December, note that our pur- 


pose is ¢ hiefly to avoid 


appear too forehanded in 
second-semester renewals 
n early 
any interruption 
in service. The first two issues of the 
30 and 


sent automatically 


second semester, dated January 
February 6, will be 
to first-semester subscribers, in the usual 
quantity. Nevertheless, by knowing of 
your needs in advance we can deliver 
promptly in the desired quantity. 


IBM 


svstem to eliminate what has been an 


We are counting on our new 


occasional annoyance in the past; by 


machine-sorting of renewal cards as 
they are received, we shall be better 
able to avoid sending repetitive renewal 
notices to subscribers who have already 
replied. The few exceptions, of course, 
will be those whose cards cross our let- 


ters in the mail. 


President and Publisher 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 








wu) ook and 
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EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Dec. 3, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) Ad- 
venturing in the Hand Arts: Shari 
Lewis’ guest is Ascanio Sbolidero, who 
taught her father puppetry, in “Dolls, 
Puppets, and Diversion.” In all soci- 
eties—simple and complex—children 
have a need to play, and the doll, 
nade in the human image, IS a unliver- 


al toy. In some non-technological so- 
ieties, puppetry has been developed to 
1 high art. Dec. 10: “Music and Musical 
Instruments,” with guest Robert E 





Wood, author and teacher. By tapping 
I hands on whatever ob- 


ect was available, man first made 
rhythmic sounds. By using one or two 
sticks, he got amplification and, finally, 
the drum. By cutting a reed, he made 


2 flute and various other related wind 
nstruments 


Sat., Dec. 6, 8:30 p.m. (CBS radio) New 


York Philharmonic: Leonard Bernstein 
conducts 

Sun., Dec. 7, 10:30 a.m. (CBS radio) In- 
vitation to Learning: William Dean 
Howells’ “Criticism and Fiction,” with 
Stephen Marcus, Columbia. Dec. 14: 
‘The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe,” with 
Harvard’s Perry Miller and Edward 
Davidson, Hunter College 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Katherine Anne Porter, reading and 
liscussing “Ship of Fools.” Dec. 14: “The 
Winter of the Mind,” about the poems 
if Robert Frost 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Ed Sullivan 

Show: A special show from Alaska. 

Sat., Dec. 13, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Young 
People’s Concerts: Live from Carnegie 
Hall Leonard Bernstein discusses 
‘What Is Symphonic Music?,” Mozart's 
Jupiter,” Beethoven's “Third,” Brahm’s 


Second,” and Tchaikovsky's “Fourth.” 
FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 

I Dec. 5, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt Dis- 

ney Presents: Young Johnny Tremain 

the Sons cf Liberty, underground so- 

iety of rebellious Boston colonists, in 


1e Shot That was Heard Round the 
rid.” When the British governor dis- 





patches | troops to Concord to seize 
the colonists’ arsenal there, Johnny and 
is girl friend, Cilla, get wind of it and 
arry the news to the Sons of Liberty 
Paul Revere, another member of the 


roup, then gallops off toward Concord 
to alert the minutemen. Johnny tells 


the sexton of Christ’s Church to light 


two lanterns, signaling that the Red- 
coats are approaching by sea, and the 
tage is set for the historic battles of 


Lexington and Concord. Dec. 12: “Law 
and Order, Inc., Part IV.” 

Mon., Dec. 8, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: Miss Billie Marie Gannon, who 
won the grand prize in the Ralston 
1957-58 Teacher Awards Program, 
climbs part way up 19,324-foot Mount 
Kilimanjaro in Tanganyika; sightsees in 
Nairobi (capital of Kenya); and visits a 
tribe of pygmies in the forested back 
country. Dec. 15: “The Glittering Trail,” 
a trip through Central and South Amer- 


ica looking for native mines of precious 
gems. Dec 22: “The Kingdom of Laos,” 
with Marion Dix photographing this 
handsome people and their celebrated 
temples Dec. 29: “Vanishing Mayans.” 


Tues., Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Gift of 


the Magi: Gordon MacRae, Bibi 
Osterwald, Howard St. John in Richard 
Adler’s musical version of the O. Henry 
story. See Teleguide on page 12-T 





Ed Begley, Betsy Palmer, Bramwell 
Fletcher star in ‘‘The Enemies’’ on U.S. 
Steel Hour Wed., Dec. 3, 10 p.m., CBS-TV. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Dec. 7, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Open 


Hearing: “Small Explosion,” a special 
dramatic broadcast saluting the tenth 
anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. The program 
will portray the emergence of racial 
and economic bias in an American 
town, apparently free of bigotry, when 
three touring foreigners arrive. Human 
Rights Day is Dec. 10 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “The Addicted: Part II, Crim- 
inal or Patient?” Forthcoming: Revolt 
in Hungary, Woodrow Wilson, Mission 
Outer Space, Remagen Bridge. Study 
guides for forthcoming programs as well 
as free TV films of past programs, are 
available from Education Department, 
Prudential, Box 36, Newark, N.J 


Tues., Dec. 9, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ten 


For Survival: “The Unseen Enemy,” 
with Dr. Lauriston Taylor, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, and Dr. Frank 
Shelton, Dir.. Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project, Pentagon. Fallout and 
the mechanics of nuclear explosions 
Description of the experience of the 
crew of “Lucky Dragon Number Five” 
when it accidentally received fallout 
from a hydrogen bomb test. Dec. 16: 
“Radiation and the Body,” with Dr 
Shields Warren, Cancer Research In- 
stitute, Deaconess Hospital, Boston. The 
medical and biological effects of irradi- 
ation. How to recognize the symptoms 
of radiation sickness, to protect oneseif 
against excessive exposure and to min- 
imize at least some of the dangers 
Differentiation between immediate and 
genetic effects of radiation. Dec. 

Non-military defense against nuclear 
attack. Dec. 30: “Today and Tomorrow.” 
Host Chet Huntley summarizes the se- 
ries. There are threats to our survival 





15-T 


in addition to, and perhaps greater than, 
the threat of nuclear war—e.g., the de- 
pletion of our natural resources 


Wed., Dec. 17, 8:30 p.m. (CBS radio) The 


Hidden Revolution “The 20-Hour 
Week,” about changing relationships be- 
tween man and his job. Study guides 
for the remaining three programs are¢ 
available from the sponsor, Nationwide 
Insurance, Columbus, Ohio 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Dec. 6, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) High 


Adventure with Lowell Thomas: Se 
Teleguide on his trip to Africa in Nov 
21 issue, page 3-T 


Sun., Dec. 7, 2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 


Mr. Wizard: “Measurement.” Betty Sue 
weighs a fly s wing and times the spee 
of a bullet in thousandths of a second 
Dec. 14: “Paper.” Doug makes his own 
paper on which he writes instruction 
for how to make more 


j 


Mon., Dec. 8, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti 


nental Classroom: “Hooke’s Lavy Dex 
9: “Experiment on Elasticity Dec. 10 
“Vibrations and Waves.” Dec. 11: “Pen 
dulums.” Dec. 12: “Resonance and Forced 
Vibrations.” Dec. 15: “Bernoulli's Prin 
ciple.”” Dec. 16: “Surface Tension.” De 
17: “The Gas Laws Dec. 18 Kinetic 
Theory of Gases.” 


Sun., Dec. 14, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Con- 
9-1 


quest: See Teleguide on page 


DRAMA 


Wed., Dec. 3, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S 


Steel Hour: “The Enemies,” adapted by 
Bob Van Scoyk from a story by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. Two competitive politi- 


} 


cal bosses feud throughout their public 


life and into old age. A conflict arises 
when their children fall in love, and 
the son decides to run for public office 
with his father’s endorsement. The op 
position runs a party hack and the 


daughter finds her loyalties divided be 

tween her stubborn father and her cam- 
paigning lover. STUDY QUESTIONS 
1. Does the plot of “The Enemies” re- 
mind you of any other literary situa- 


tion? 2. How many different types of 
politicians are in this play? Try to think 
of politicians either in public life or 
prominent in history who would fall 
into each category. Did any of your 
classmates have different—or opposite 


7 


—ways of classifying any one politi 
cian? What does this disagreement tell 
us about how we think about politi 
cians? Is it wise to “type” candidate 

3. Do you agree with the Judge that hi 
feud with Bayne was a good thins 

When is it a good thing to make an 
enemy? When is it merely petty? Which 
kind of feud was the enmity in the 
play? Do you think that in life the feud 
of “The Enemies” would produce con 
structive results as it does in the play 


What has been the practical results of 
other feuds in political history? 4. In 
what ways does “The Enemi« itirize 
or indict our political custon Are any 
of these serious shortcomings Were 
there any real issues between Bayne 
and the Judge? Do you recognize any 
of those practices in local or national 
politics? Why might politician e un 


willing to touch real issues 


Thurs., Dec. 4, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 


house 90: “Free Weekend” by Stephen 
Gethers. The playwright who last year 
presented a dramatization of the 
dignities forced upon the purse-p« 


teacher (“Cracker Money”) once agair 
does a closeup on the educator's famil) 
problems. Parents visit their children at 
an expensive summer cam} Ex 
campers and counsellors themselves, the 
parents meet their former camping 


friends for the first time in many year 
The reunion reveals their value their 
attitudes toward children, and_ the 
changes that have come with age to 
each. The reunion also highlights the 
many pressures brought on the camp 
and the counsellors by anxious parents 
and their competitive children 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





MECHANIZATION IN 
SURFACE COAL MINING 


Where coal is located near the surface 
of the ground, it is recovered by sur- 
face mining—often called strip or open 
pit mining—rather than the usual 
underground method. Surface mining 
accounts for about one-quarter of our 
bituminous coal production. 

The first step in this process is to re- 
move the layer of dirt, or overburden, 
covering the coal. This is done by 
giant power shovels which, like the 
one shown here, can take 90-ton bites 
and dig 100 feet deep. (Another such 
monster, weighing as much as 1,600 
automobiles, can take 105 tons at a 
gulp.) Sweepers or scrapers then clean 
the surface of the exposed seam and 
small power shovels remove the coal, 
load it into trucks that haul it to the 
cleaning plant. 

In hilly areas with thick overbur- 
dens, auger mining is often used. In 
this case, the side of the coal seam is 
exposed and huge horizontal augers 
bore as deep as 200 feet into the seam 
to bring out the coal. 

This mechanization of our country’s 
coal mines has so increased the pro- 
ductivity of the American coal miner 
that he now produces nearly 11 tons 
per day compared with 6.77 tons in 
1950. Coal operators continue to in- 
vest millions of dollars annually in 
mechanization, for the American coal 
industry must plan and prepare now 
in order to meet the growing energy 
demands of the future. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D. C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 


for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
j coupon below. 


; ee 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 81203 

802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

() Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 

() Please send me information on careers in the coal indus- 
try for my students. 
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School 





Street 





City. Zone State. 





Position or grade 








